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Lesson Calendar 


x. April 2.—Jesus the Good Shepherd ........ John ro ; 7-18 
2. April 9 —The Raising of Lazarus. ........ John 11 : 32-45 
3. April 16.—The Supperat Bethany. ....... . Johni12: 1-11 
4° April 23.—The Entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. . . John 12 : 12-26 

Or, Easter Lesson. . . Ree ST Luke 24 : 1-12 
s. April 30.—Jesus Washing the Disciples’ Feet . . . John 13: 1-14 


6. May 7.—The Vine andthe Branches . ..... John 15 : 1-12 
7. May 14.—Jesus Prays for his Followers. .... . John 17 : 15-26 
8. May 21.—Jesus Before Pilate. .......... John 18 : 28-40 
g. May 28.—The Crucifixion ..........4. John 19 : 17-30 
10. June 4.—The Resurrection......... John 20 : 11-23 
rr. June 11.—The Message of the Risen Christ. Rev. 1 : 10-20 


Or, Pentecost. The Comforter Promised, John 16: 5-15 
12, June 18.—The Heavenly Home (Temperance Lesson) Rev. 22: 1-11 
13. June 25.—Review. 
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The Choice 
By L. M. Montgomery 


IFE, come to me in no pale guise and ashen, 
I care not for thee in such placid fashion! 
I would share widely, Life, 
In all thy joy and strife, 
Would sound thy deeps and reach thy highest passion, 
With thy delight and with thy suffering rife. 


Whether I bide with thee in cot or palace, 
I would drink deeply, Life, of thy great chalice, 
Even to its bitter lees,— 
Yea, shrinking not from these, 
Since out of bitterness come strength and solace, 
And wisdom is not won in slumberous ease. 


Wan peace, uncolored days, were a poor favor ; 
To lack great pain and love were to lack savor. 
Life, take the heart of me 
And fill it brimmingly, ss 
No matter with what poignant brew or flavor, 
So that it may not shrunk and empty be. 


Yea, Life, thus would I live, nor play at living, 
The best of me for thy best gladly giving, 

With an unfaltering cheer 

Greeting thee year by year, 
Even in thy dourest mood some good achieving, 
Until I read thy deep-hid meaning clear! 


CaveENpisH, P. E. I. 


= SIA 


For Whom Shall We Fear ? 

There are more people in the world to-day 
opposed to Christ than for him. Many of those 
outside the church, and some of those within, ex- 
press misgivings because of the slow headway of 
Christianity. To leave the church doors on a Sun- 
day noon or night and see the thousands on the 
streets of any great city who have given no place 
to Christ in their lives that day, is enough to start 
such misgivings. But what have present numbers to 
do with it? ‘‘I am not alarmed for Christianity,’ 
said a preacher recently ‘I am alarmed for those 
who think that Christianity is a relic of a past age."’ 
To compare the number of Christ's followers to-day 








with the number of those who stood out for him when 
he was on trial for his life, is enough to start one’s 
thoughts in another direction. Those that are opposing 
the Creator and Saviour of men are the only creatures 
to be pitied. The kingdom has nothing to fear from 
their opposition ; but let us be afraid to leave them 
outside the kingdom. 


Flanking the Doubt 


Head-on collisions with doubt seldom hurt the 
doubt. Doubts are not dispelled that way. They 
thrive when attention is paid to them, especially the 
attention of open conflict. They pine away and die 
of neglect. It is not necessary that we should dispel 
all our doubts at once. John R. Mott, in his recent 
campaign with the students of Oxford, emphasized 
this truth when he urged upon honest doubters to 
come to Christ just as they were, to ‘‘ take the first 
step if they could not see the tenth.’’ It is better to 
act upon what we have, and use our little to the 
utmost, than to let that little go unused because we 
have not more. Faith of the size of a grain of mus- 
tard seed is enough to begin with. 


KK 
When Good Hinders Right 


A distinction is to be drawn between outward 
form and inward principle in our habits. The habit 
of exercise, so securely acquired that we cannot do 
without it, is a right habit. The habit of exercising 
always at a certain time and with certain implements 
so that exercise otherwise is impossible to us, is a 
defective habit. The inward principle ought to mas- 
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- The Two G 


T IS probable that if the average man were asked 
to define his own attitude toward others, he would 
do so somewhat as follows: ‘‘I have a kindly 

feeling toward all my fellow-men. I wish them well. 
I am willing to do my part for the general welfare. I 
may say that I am known as good-hearted and chari- 
table. I am true to my friends. I will meet any man 
half-way ; if he treats me fairly he will find that I 
reciprocate. At the same time I am a good judge of 
human nature, and I never allow any one to beat me. 
The man who does me an injury will be sorry for it."’ 

Such a declaration would pass with little criticism. 
It is, of course, the common way of treating our fel- 
low-men. But Jesus says it is paganism. ‘* Do not 
even the publicans and Gentiles the same?’’ And 
in order to present in his own striking way the differ- 
ence between this conduct and that of the Christian, 
he gives some examples of the right way to meet bad 
treatment and unreasonable demands. The examples, 
as is customary with the great Teacher, are pitilessly 
plain, and are given withoyt modification or explana- 
tion. 

The three examples of bad treatment which Jesus 
selects are the blow, the lawsuit, and political tyranny, 
~—three things which stir a man’s blood. The blow 
is always an insult, but Jesus said, ‘‘ Turn the other 
cheek also."’ The lawsuit is a keen exasperation, and 
a man declares naturally that he will spend his last 
penny rather than be wronged ; but Jesus said, « Let 
the litigant have thy cloak also.’" The tyranny ofa 
government excites rebellion ; but Jesus said, ‘‘ When 
pressed into service as a carrier for one mile, be will- 
ing to go two."’ And to these forms of evil treatment 
that are to be endured he adds those of unreasonable 
demand. Weare ever being wrongly importuned for 


gifts, but he said, ‘‘ Give to him that asketh.'" Worse 
than the beggar is the borrower, for he comes with a 


ter us. The outer form ought to be mastered by us, 
This distinction is a vital one in the life of the soul. 
Some people can study the Bible comfortably only 
when they have one particular copy of the Bible. 
Some can pray only by the use of certain phrases and 
expressions, so that when called upon in public it can 
always be known about what they will say. Some 
cannot bring themselves to speak on the subject of re- 
ligion save under certain supposedly sacred conditions. 
Some preachers cannot preach comfortably except 
when attired in one particular way. Some worshipers 
can worship with satisfaction only when an unvaried 
form or order is used. In our life of prayer and 
Christian service, times and forms have their invalu- 
able use, but habit is noblest when it is the habit of 
inward right principle, rather than of mere outward 
form. Least of all should the form bind or hinder 


the principle. 
a 


Sin’s Options 

Sin is very companionable. Misery loves com- 
pany, and so does the sin that causes misery. Sin 
is never isolated. As the new infection that enters a 
man’s system fastens déwn upon the weak spot that 
is already infected, while the healthy, unimpaired 
organs throw off the infection unharmed, so the sin 
that is permitted to remain with one forms a center of 
attraction, sooner or later, for every other form of sin. 
‘*When a man sells himself to one sin, every other sin 
has an ‘option’ on him.'’ In this, as in everything 
else, to him that hath shall be given. What a bless- 
ing that it works both ways, and that victory over 
what seems a trifling sin means fresh strength in rout- 
ing them all ! 


olden Rules 


show of fairness and asks for the loan as a temporary 
convenience, with at most the haziest idea of possible 
repayment ; but Jesus said, ‘‘ From him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away.”’ 

The words are so startling that the world cannot 
bear them. Sometimes people have said that the 
teachings of Jesus literally followed would mean a 
break with civilization. But these teachings, says 
the world, would seem to mean a break with sanity. 
Non-resistance, universal charity,—where should we 
be? The literal application has often been suggested : 
a child is being beaten by a ruffian, and the Christian 
must not interfere ; a rascal brings suit against an 
estate, and the Christian trustee of the widow and 
orphans must not defend ; the victim of despotism 
must not throw off the tyranny ; one must give to the 
professional beggars, who already are rich in their 
nefarious calling ; one must lend to the Micawbers, 
who think a promissory note is a discharge of debt. 

Of course Jesus does not mean anything of the kind. 
These sayings are his thought-compelling contrasts to 
common conduct. They are not rules to be blindly 
followed. Nothing could possibly be farther from his 
spirit than the action of the hot Scot who endured two 
blows with meekness, and upon the third retaliated by 
half-killing his assailant. And Jesus himself quickly 
discouraged the multitudes who were following him 
with the expectation that loaves and fishes were to be 
freely distributed every day. 

But if these are striking examples rather than rules, 
to compel us to consider our right attitude toward 
our fellow-men, Jesus has not left us without clear 
principles of conduct. They are the two Golden Rules 
in the Sermon on the Mount. The first is, Think of 
your neighbor as God thinks of him ; the second is, 
Think of your neighbor as he thinks of himself. 

‘*« Be sons of your Father who is in heaven." That 
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is the first Golden Rule of conduct toward others. 
God looks upon all men, good and bad, with an im- 
partial and kindly love. His rain falls, his sun 
shines, upon the just and the unjust,—not because 
God is not discriminating, but because he is not vin- 
dictive. There is a divine unselfishness that does 
not visit upon each man the punishment of each sin, 
but in grace and long-suffering treats all alike. It is 
very difficult for us not to be affected toward each 
person that we know, according to our own particular 
relations with him. But a certain large unselfish 
impartiality, such as God shows, is becoming to a son 
of God. 

Every telephone-user has discovered that there are 
many kinds of telephone operators, —polite, obliging, 
quick, curt, careless, rude, incompetent. A certain 
Christian gentleman lets his even voice fall, and his 
gracious manner shine, upon the evil and upon the 
good. It is impossible to tell from his manner 
what kind of operator is on the line. In a serious 
strike some years ago, which the employer regarded 
as absolutely unprovoked, some of his men were 
leaders of the disturbance, some were ready follow- 
ers, and some were most reluctant. The strike con- 
tinued with heavy loss to the manufacturer and actual 
want to the men. At Christmas the employer sent a 
goodly present to every one who had been in his 
employ, irrespective of that one’s attitude toward him. 
Jesus showed this nobleness toward others in his first 
word upon the cross, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’’ It was not to him personal 
injury. The brutal soldiers did not understand their 
crime, The fickle crowd could not realize the rejec- 
tion of their Saviour. The wicked leaders, blinded 
by prejudice, could not measure their awful sin. 
Jesus had no anger against any of them. He had such 
marvelous unselfishness that he could look upon them 
as if entirely disinterested, and, in sorrow for their ig- 
norance, he could pray for them. 

The other Golden Rule, ‘All things therefore 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them;"’ means simply that in 
dealing with another our supreme interest shall be his 
good rather than our own, The important. thing 
when a man treats you badly is to act so that he will 
not want to treat any one else badly in the future. 
The merchant found that his clerk had defrauded 
him. Vengeance urged that he be sent to prison. 
The Golden Rule ‘prompted the Christian employer 
to be so firm and so kind that. he could save the 
young fellow from a life of crime. It is well proved, 
of course, that indiscriminate charity does more 
harm than good. We are under obligations to give 
so that we really do good. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of the worthy or the unworthy poor, as of really 
benefiting the recipient. 

It is not difficult to decide what we wish men to do 
to us. We should wish to be treated a little more 
than fairly, even generously, without too much em- 
phasis on absolute justice, allowance being made for 
mistake, misunderstanding, misfortune ; to be given 
credit for meaning to do well and for trying. We 
have only to turn that about to have Jesus’ own won- 
derful way of teaching us how to treat others. 























Teaching Fact or Truth 

A thoughtful preacher said recently that he would 
like to do away with the word ‘‘ versus.’’ Certainly 
there is not nearly so much ‘‘ versus’ or contradic- 
tion between things that are often put over against 
each other, as people like to suppose. The following 
question from an Indiana worker well illustrates this 
truth ; 

Is it the purpose of the Sunday-school lesson to dwell merely 
on Bible study, explaining every point in the verses, and im- 
pressing only the lesson story on the pupils, or is it better to 
impress on the pupils truths and helpful suggestions to be 
used in their lives, drawing them, of course, from the lesson 
story after it has been clearly drawn and the special points 
noted ? 

The purpose of Sunday-school teaching is to equip 
souls for service in extending the Kingdom. That 
calls for character-building. Character can grow 
only through putting into action the truths that have 
been taught and learned. Sometimes a truth is taught 
best by the vivid telling of a Bible story, without the 
teacher's saying anything about the ‘‘moral.’’ At 
other times a truth is most effectively lodged by first 
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discussing it as a truth, and in its bearing on the 
pupil's every-day life, and then turning to the Bible 
narrative to ascertain what i¢ has to say, directly or 
indirectly, on the subject. No teacher can hope to 
teach most effectively who confines himself to any 
one method of teaching. 


x 
Wanted: a Trust in Lesson Helps! 


While modern educators are discussing what they 
deem the wisdom or unwisdom of the uniform lesson 
system, a New York worker comes forward with a 
plea for a uniform lesson-4e/ system. In fairness to 
the public, modesty must not prevent the Editor from 
giving this letter publication. 

For years I have advocated a universal lesson sheet for 
Sunday-schools. The variety of lesson papers is appalling. 
Now this ought not to be. It appears to me that the ungodli- 
ness of the age is largely due to the commercial spirit which 
prompts the large variety of papers now issued. One cannot 
but observe the unnatural force required to produce them. 
It seems to me that such productions must fail of accomplish- 


ing the desired effect, especially when handled by untrained 
teachers. 


I have never found any form equal to that adopted by The 
Sunday School Times. So much matter coming from a 
variety of able writers makes it easy to be ane d, and suitable 
for teachers and schools of every grade of ability. I advocate, 
first, a universal system. The would willingly adopt 
the ‘Times as their Sunday-school organ. This would be a 
stepping-stone towards unity, and the sweeping away of lots 
of trashy leaflets. ‘his is not said in a spirit of criticism, but 
out of an anxiety for the youth of our day, who are tossed to 
and fro to a distressing degree. Would that the Convention 
meeting in Toronto next month might take this view of the 
Situation, and — % the plan suggested. I quite believe that 
the Sunday-school would rise immensely in its usefulness and 
power, which all classes so ardently wish. 

The plan is a simple one : the International Con- 
vention at Toronto would merely instruct all the 
Sunday-school periodicals except The Sunday School 
Times to wind up business ; when these instructions 
had been carried out, then the Sunday-schools of the 
world could be in no doubt as to what lesson help to 
use. The Sunday School Times would be the Trust, 
or the System, and would move undisturbed n its 
way until an injunction was brought against it for 
creating a monopoly in one of the necessities of life. 
The Editor appreciates this enthusiastic tribute to the 
Times, but questions the feasibility of the suggestion. 


<< 


Wrongly Assuming 
Responsibility for Others 


It is possible to become hopelessly confused in 
our desire to do right, by wrongly assuming a respon- 
sibility for matters that God never placed in our con- 
trol. Few better illustrations of this confusion of 
mind could be found than is evidenced by the ques- 
tions asked in the following letter from a New York 
reader : 





What is called the commercial business of life involves an 
infinite tangle of relations between those who profess or desire 
to obey God, and those who do not. These relations raise 
innumerable questions of right and wrong. For illustration, 
The Sunday School Times conducts an advertising depart- 
ment. Those who advertise in the Times do so, presumably, 
for the purpose of ‘‘ making money.” Over the expenditure 
of this money so made the Times has no control. Question : 
Is it right for the Times to help its advertisers make money, 
irrespective of the use made of it? Again, the question of 
right or wrong would come up as to inducing readers to buy 
the thing advertised, —_ not ‘‘objectionable"’ in the 
ordinary sense, irrespective of the need of the purchaser. One 
of many questions which come to the writer is: Is it right to 
receive rent from a man who receives his wages in part for the 
performance of unnecessary Sunday labor? Another: Is it 
right to help others to invest money or care for property in 
any form, irrespective of the use made of it? 

God gives no man the control of another man's 
moral life. To assume the responsibility of such 
control is wrong ; to carry it out would be impossible. 
Each one of us is responsible before God for doing 
right. If another person takes some result of our 
right doing and does wr@ng with it, that is a matter 
between that other person and God. If one is mor- 
ally responsible for the ultimate use of money that 
has passed out from his hands into another's in a 
right transaction, then equally is the school teacher 
responsible for the forgery that one of her pupils, 
whom she has taught to write, commits some day 
after becoming, under her instruction, a skilled pen- 
man. The latter case is no more absurd than the 
former. By the same reasoning, if we must know 
just how money was earned that is paid to us in a right 
transaction, and hold ourselves morally responsible 
for the manner of its earning before it reached our 
hands, we cannot, of course, stop with the immediately 
preceding transaction, but we must follow the money 
back to the time of its original issuing by the govern- 
ment, and make sure of its unblemished record before 
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handling it. Or we must not buy clothes unless we 
know that the manufacturer's money that, purchased 
the cloth was honestly earned. 

Duty-doing is never unreasonable nor impracti- 
cable. Duty-doing has to do with ourselves and our 
property in our relation to God and our fellow-men. 
A man is responsible for what is done with his prop- 
erty while it is his property. If, indeed, he knows 
that others would like to buy his property solely for 
wrong purposes, it may be his duty to decline to let 
that property go out of his hands. But that is very 
different from the wrong attempt to hold himself 
morally responsible for any possible misuse of his 
property after it has left his possession or before it 
came into his possession. Jesus knew that both the 
religious leaders of the Jews and the political govern- 
ment of the Romans were full of corruption and 
wrong doing, and that money in the hands of either 
was likely to be misused. Yet he instructed Peter to 
pay the temple tax, and he approved the Pharisees’ 
paying tribute money to Czsar. To follow Jesus’ 
principles will lead us into no confusion of thought. 


x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of ae interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally, Address ‘“ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box," The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ELGIN, ILL.—I am interested in work with boys. Where 
can I find out more about it ?—W. D. K. 

There is a quarterly magazine entitled ‘* Work With 
Boys,’’ published by the General Alliance of Workers with 
Boys, which has in it very much which is helpful. Ref- 
erence is made to many books and articles on all hases of 
o work with boys. Address Thomas Chew, Fall River, 

ass. 





MECHANICSBURG, PA,—Should a Sunday-school teacher 
continue teaching the same class, or would a change secure 
better results ?—A. S. 

If the teacher is especially adapted to teaching scholars 
of one department he is probably not so well adapted to 
teaching scholars of another department. The same prin- 
ciple applies here that applies to the day-school. It is all 
right for the teachers to remain with their classes during 
the years they remain in the same department. Then the 
teachers should remain in the department while the schol- 
ars go on to the next one, ; 





RENSSELAER FALLS, N. Y.—In its practical working, does 
the plan of having a banner, to be awarded to the class having 
the best attendance, prove helpful? I can see how there 
would be the temptation for a class to drop doubtful names 
from its roll in-order to have a better record. — If the class 
banner is not advisable, can you recommend any other device 
for stimulating attendance, to be used in addition to trying to 
make the school itself as interesting as possible ?—T. L. L. 

If a banner is awarded for attendance, it ought to be on 
the percentage basis. There is the difficulty you name, 
but that is offset by the fact that the regular members feel 
a personal responsibility in looking up the irregular ones, 
and the attendance is increased thereby. I think it is a 
good plan. 

MOBILE, ALA.—Please answer the following questions. 
What do you think is the best method of numbering the classes 
in a graded school? Shall we begin with Class No. 1, and go 
all the way through the school, or shall we begin with class 
No. 1 in each different department ?—E. S. 

It is impracticable to number the classes from one con- 
tinuously through the school, for the reason that as new 
classes are added in the various departments, their num- 
bers are not associated with consecutive numbers in the 
same department. If you wish to number them at all, 
begin at one in each department, and put the name of the 
department before the number,—Junior 1, Junior 2, etc. ; 
Intermediate 1, Intermediate 2, etc. Or you might num. 
ber one department and ietter another department. 





LITTLETON, N. C.—Will you kindly help me on the fol- 
lowing : 

1. We are arranging for a spring Rally Day. 
program that might help us ? 

2. Have you anything like a program for a class social for 
young ladies grown or nearly so,—the pastor's class ? 

3. Our primary superintendent wants to know what would 
be suitable tokens or gifts to members of the Cradle Roll at 
Christmas or on Baby Day.—S. L. M. 

1. The various publishing houses furnish suitable reci- 
tations and exercises for all special occasions. You can 
make up a program yourself, having the children sing 
and give suitable recitations. It is very beautiful to have 
them march by the platform to music, and drop their Rally 
Day offering into some ingeniously devised bank. 

2. The informal social is usually the most profitable. 
Many of the games common to young people are suitable 
and will be interesting. Appoint a committee of the young 
ladies to arrange for the entertainment feature. 

3- Beautiful picture-cards may be had at very slight ex- 
pense. I know of no better gift, however, to make to a 
little child than a flower. A carnation is very appropriate. 


Have you a 
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Temperance Questions 
Zillah Foster Stevens 


KANSAS.—Can you refer me to any collection of Scripture 
texts, to be used as the basis of temperance teaching in Sun- 
day-school ? 

‘« Supplemental Temperance Lessons,”’ by Stella Blanch- 
ard Irvine, Riverside, California. Twelve cents for four 
booklets. 





CHICAGO.—Do you know of any school that succeeds in 
interesting boys’ classes—boys in their teens—-in temperance 
matters ? 

A boys’ club, with a membership of more than eighty 
members, is the agency through which practically all th 
boys in one Sunday-school are interested in temperance, 
and also growing in intelligence concerning temperance 
questions. Admission to the club requires from each 
member his promise to abstain from the use of cigarettes, 
tobacco, or alcoholic liquors ; then occasionally, at their 
regular meetings, business men, professional men, or city 
officials appear, and give practical talks on practical phases 
of the temperance problem. 





M. B.—Kindly suggest suitable songs for a temperance 
program. 

Really excellent temperance songs are few. Harshness 
and crudeness of language characterize many so-called 
temperance songs, while a forced application of temperance 
teaching renders them undesirable. Yet the standard war 
songs of the church, rich in sentiments of faith and courage, 
will serve admirably if the leader will take pains to apply 
them specifically to the temperance thought of the occa- 
sion. ‘* Yield not to temptation,’’—vitalize that line and 
the whole hymn by an instance from life, of temptation re- 
sisted ; ‘* Have courage, my boy, to say No’’; ‘* Dare to 
be a Daniel’’ ; ‘‘Stand up, stand up for Jesus’’; ‘‘Am I 
a soldier of the cross?’’ ‘* Onward, Christian soldiers ’’ ; 
**Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord’’; first and last stanzas of ‘*My country, ’tis of 
thee’’; some ‘‘ cold water ’’ songs. 





PRIMARY TEACHER.—At what age should children be en- 
couraged to sign the pledge ? 

The intelligence and earnestness of the child,.not the 
_age in years, should determine the time for pledge signing. 
If a child —— understands that the use.of alcoholics, or 
cigarettes, or tobacco, or drugs, is wrong and harmful, if he 
wishes to put himself on record against the use of these 
things, he should be allowed to do it. But afterward the 
little signer should be lovingly watched, and often re- 
minded of the solemn promise he has made, and thus be 
helped to keep it. When pledge signing by children is 
contemplated, it is wonderfully helpful if the teacher will 
visit the parents, securing their approval and co-operation. 
As a general rule, formal pledge signing may wait until 
after children leave the primary room. There are, how- 
ever, many exceptions. Many children of eight and nine 
years—sometimes even younger—are capable of intelligent 
and conscientious pledge signing. 

TEMPERANCE, MANITOBA.—1. What is the comparative 
death rate in temperance hospitals and other hospitals ? 
2. What is the action of alcoholic liquors, as brandy, when 
taken into the human body in moderate quantities as a medi- 
cine, say every four hours, or as a beverage? 3. Please give 
a chemical analysis of brandy and of milk, with their food 
values. 

1. The Frances E, Willard National Temperance Hos- 
pital, 345 S. Lincoln Street, Chicago, is strictly non-alco- 
holic in its treatment and medication. The records for 
eighteen years show a comparatively low death rate. For 
detailed information send stamps, with request, to the hos- 
pital. 2. Under governmental direction, the Imperial 
Board of Health, Germany, compiled a ‘* Memorandum on 
Alcohol,’’ which it included in Germany’s educational ex- 
hibit at the St. Louis Exposition. Referring to ‘‘ the con- 
sumption of small quantities of alcohol,’’ it states: ‘‘ The 
wide-spread belief that the consumption of alcohol increases 
the activity of the muscles, and makes the body lastingly 
capable of greater work, is incorrect; even if this effect 
does show itself immediately after alcohol has been taken, 
it only lasts for a short time, and a relaxation of the 
muscles, accompanied by a decrease in the amount of work 
done, soon appears, and acts as an incitement to fresh con- 
sumption of alcohol.’’ For fuller discussion of physio- 
logical effects of varying quantities of alcohol, send to Rest 
Cottage, Evanston, Illinois, for ** Reply to Committee of 
Fifty ’’ (five cents). 3. Concerning comparative food val- 
ues, the same German ‘‘ Memorandum on Alcohol ”’ states : 
**One litre milk contains albumen, 35 grammes ; fat, 38 
gr.; carbohydrates, 51 gr.; total nutritious matter, 124 
grammes ; no alcohol in milk. One litre brandy contains 
alcohol, 417 grammes ; no nutritious matter.’’ 





ILLINOIS.—Our county has put in a temperance depart- 
ment. Please explain the duties of county secretary of tem- 
perance. 

The general work of a county temperance secretary is to 
establish communication with every school in the county, 
securing in each a temperance committee that shall pro- 


mote four distinct lines of temperance work : (1) Specific 
temperance teaching on each quarterly temperance Sun- 
day; (2) systematic and recorded pledge - signing ; (3) 
patriotic observance of World’s Temperance Sunday, 
fourth Sunday in November ; (4) observance of an annual 
anti-cigarette day, with pledge-signing. One county secre- 
tary works this way: ; 

1. Send ‘* Plan of Work’’ to every superintendent in 
the county, with a personal letter urging its adoption. 
(W. B. Jacobs, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago, will mail 
sample ‘*‘ Practical Plans for Temperance Department ’’ on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp.) 

2. Visit schools in county, study their needs, try to sup- 
ply them, Ie 

3. Correspond with schools when unable to visit. : 

4. Conventions: On programs of county and township 
conventions, secure a presentation of Sunday-school tem- 
perance work. Arrange conferences for discussion of 
practical problems connected with temperance work. 

5. Union temperance rallies : Previous to World’s Tem- 
perance Sunday, also previous to appointed anti-cigarette 
day, send postals to superintendents and pastors, urging 
the schools of a neighborhood or town to unite in a temper- 
ance rally. 

6. Supplies: Keep on hand supplies of pledge-cards, 
badges, leaflets, with which to assist those who want to 
learn what to do and how to do it. Be constantly on the 
watch for new and better ways of working. 

Gather reports of work done, pledges signed, etc., and 
forward to state secretary of temperance. 


% 


Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H.—What is the best way to keep 
the records for the Cradle Roll ?—J. S. 

I think that you will find the card system the most satis- 
factory. Two sets may be kept if it is a large roll,—one 
alphabetically, the other by months for the birthday list. 
Some find it best to arrange in order of convenience for 
calling at the homes, For your purpose the first two 
would be sufficient. 


DUBLIN, GA.—At what time of the year do you think it is 
best to have the Decision Day work ?—M. B. I 

There is no one time of the year, In the North, the 
winter is the time of the active work of this type. Most of 
the revival services are held then. In the South, this same 
kind of work goes on in the spring and early summer. At 
whatever time it is attempted, it must be wisely planned 
for and led up to, as well as a definite plan laid for carrying 
on the work for weeks afterward. 


PASADENA, CAL.—I want a temperance pledge card for my 
juniors ; can you recommend one? I am looking, too, for 
supplemental work on this subject.—J. N. 

There are many pledge-cards, and you might send to the 
State Sunday-school Association, Los Angeles, for any 
leaflets which they may have on the subject. You will find 
a good one issued by the Conquest Supply Co., Chicago, IIli- 
nois, For the supplemental work I commend to you the 
outline in the grade outline which has been sent to you, and 
which can be obtained from the International Primary Sec- 
retary, Newark, N. J. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—In bringing the matter of temperance 
before my class the subject of drinking the health of kings in 
wine came up for discussion. Can you tell me if this is the 
universal custom ?—M. B. 

I understand that in England it has in the past been the 
custom, but that King Edward announced soon after his 
accession to the throne that he felt as much honored by 
having his health drunk in water as in wine. ‘This has 
been a great gain to the temperance cause in that country. 
You will find it a great help in your temperance teaching 
to gather the names of the men high in authority in this 
country, and who are noted in business, who are total ab- 
Stainers for the reason given by the Duke of Fife, —because 
**he thought it was best for him to do so.’’ You will be 
surprised and delighted with the list. 





JACKSON, TENN.—Recently the statement was made that 
the interest in the Beginners’ Course was confined to a very 
few states. May I ask if this istrue? Is the course meeting 
with satisfaction, and would you advise me to try it with my 
pupils when I cannot have a separate room for these younger 
children ?—E. N: G. 

The two years’ course of lessons for Beginners is used 
from Southern California to Washington, from Maine to 
Florida, in Texas on the south, in Canada on the north, 
and in forty-five states beside, as issued by one publishing 
house alone. If I had the record of the other denomina- 
tions to add to this, probably I could add that it is used in 
every state in the Union as well as in Canada. It is used 


quite as largely in the central western states as in the east. 
Most certainly I should advise you to try it, even under 
the circumstances you mention. 





Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


GEORGIA.—There seems to be a tendency in modern peda- 
gogical methods to put before the young only the beautiful 
and bright aspect of things. This method cannot be followed 
exclusively if education is to prepare for life ; at what age, 
then, would you draw the line? At what age would you begin 
to let the young know such truths as these: that there is a 
church in the world which is oe for its sins against God ; 
that there was One who, though sinless, suffered for us ; and 
that there is something in all this for you, now, to pay atten- 
tion to ?—C. B. W. . 

If we once grasp the idea that education #s life, rather 
than a preparation for life, we shall not be so puzzled about 
the age at which we may or may not do thus and so in the 
religious and moral training of the child. Years are in 
some degree a guide, but it is better discipline for our- 
selves to think of the child by his stage of development, his 
experience, etc., rather than by his years. This being so, 
the age at which we are to begin bringing truths before a 
child is the age at which life experience brings the basis 
for them, As life brings on its sorrows and troubles grad- 
ually, so out of these experiences the child is educated. 
And the truths that we bring him are to follow, or consort 
with these revelations of life. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Not long ago my boy was playing with 
some other children, while an older person stood near, and 
he took a toy that no one was watching, and brought it home. 
He showed it to me, and when I asked him where he got it, 
he frankly told me. But he seemed proud that he bad suc- 
ceeded in getting the toy away unseen. He is an obedient 
child of six years, and never has shown any such tendency 
before. Does it mean that I must expect other occasions 
like this? What can I do to teach him honesty ?—H. 

This is no sign that the boy either is or will be dishonest. 
With children of this age the impulse that dominates the 
moment does not necessarily give trend to character, In 
all probability the achievement of success by outwitting a 
companion obliterated what little property sense there was. 
In some households this shrewdness of strategy is too 
openly gloated over—whether in the discussion of busi- 
ness, of war, or a game of chess, The child easily takes 
the suggestion, and acts on it. Of course ihere is a danger 
that successes of this kind will become the dominant 
ambition, and the child grow into a habit that settles 
eventually into downright dishonesty. Every opportunity 
should be taken to strengthen his natural sense of fairness 
and justice. Put the boy in positions of temptation to vio- 
late the property rights of others, yet showing by your own 
attitude how abhorrent such a violation would be. Dc 
this more by indirect means than by direct precept or order. 
Tell cases of honorable dealings with approbation. In- 
clude a desire for probity in your family prayers, but avoid 
seeming personal, Saturate the home ao with 
the praise of fairness, honesty, and respect for the rights of 
others. 


CONCORD.—Permit me to join the school of which you are 
so kind and patient a teacher, and ask for advice as to the very 
best way to help my boy of ten to grow more manly and over- 
come his faults. 


He is a great big boy, wearing fourteen-year suits ; has 
grown so fast he is, while well, very np ; no back-bone, won't 
sit erect, shuffles and stoops, won't go out and play ball with 
his brothers, to their scorn and derision! He loves fairy- 
tales, likes to sew and knit, and is a real girl-y companion to 
me about the house ; loves to help me, and is a very affection- 
ate, sweet-tempered, warm-hearted child. He lacks energy 
and will-power, while very persistent in obtaining his own 
way. He needs to be svoumed prompt obedience and habits 
of neatness. I cannot seem to link on his love for me to the 
doing of what pleases me in these little but important things. 
How can [| arouse him, and draw out the splendid qualities | 
know are there? Day after day he has to be sent back to 
wash hands and face over, will not take pains or be thorough, 
—so all through the day.—E. M. M. 

Much allowance must be made for this boy. He is 
partly a victim of rapid growth, but he will always carry a 
sensitive nature. Guard him from ridicule as much as 
possible. Such cases are sometimes the subjects of easy 
fatigue at the nerve centers, and the seeming lack of obe- 
dience is, at the root, physiological weakness. The 
** persistence ’’ ascribed to him is a form of obstinacy, and 
this is a matter for further diagnosis. Obstinacy is some- 
times the result of a weak and sometimes of a strong will. 
Is he persistent in pursuing his own course, or in refusing 
to act in an ordered manner? Sometimes there is de- 
ficiency of muscular control. This may result from a lack 
of nutrition, or from various functional disorders. But in 
any case this boy seems not to be a motor organization. 
He responds slowly, not from moral but from physical rea- 
sons. A course in physical culture would doubtless. do 
much for him, although he is not likely to become a steam 
engine. His sluggishness is no indication of a lack of love. 
Manual training would help him in neatness and thorough- 
ness. Do not insist too continuously on cleanliness, but 
insist strongly at times when the reason is most evident. It 
might be well to induce him to play in the mud. He 
needs unrestricted play out-doors, and occasionally he 


needs to be given an alternative to get himself out of a 
His-will needs hard exércise. Give him time. 


difficulty. 
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Inadequate Solutions of the 


Resurrection 


N ONE of Charles Reade's novels I 
once read a sentence which has ever 
since remained in my mind. It is as 
follows : ‘‘ To accept an inadequate solu- 
tion of an undeniable fact is credulity in 
one of its worst forms.’’ 

Will you be thinking of this sentence as for a little 
while we study the doctrine of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ? Will you permit me to repeat the sen- 
tence, changing one word? The word to which | refer 
is ‘‘undeniable.’’ I shall use in its stead ‘‘ unde- 
nied,’" Listen : ‘* 7o accept an inadequate solution 
of an undenied fact is credulity in one of its worst 
Jorms.”” 

What is the fact about the resurrection which I 
have in mind in quoting this sentence? Is it the fact 
that to-day there are many millions of people distrib- 
uted throughout the different continents of this great 
world in which we live who firmly believe that Jesus 
rose from the dead? ‘This is a fact. It is an unde- 
nied fact. ‘The more we think of it, the more re- 
markable it appears to us. As we study these many 
millions of people we discover that in comparison 
with those who do not believe that Jesus rose from the 
dead, they are quite as thoughtful. As we investigate 
farther we discover that they have given much more 
thought to the subject of the resurrection than those 
who do not accept it. Presumably they have some 
ground for believing the doctrine or they would reject 
it. But remarkable as this fact is, that many millions 
of people in the present day, belonging to different na- 
tidns, countries, peoples, and tongues, accept the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, it is not the 
fact which I have in mind as | quote this sentence of 
Charles Reade. 

A second fact is that there were many hundreds of 
thousands of the generation preceding this one who 
believed in the doctrine of the resurrection. This, 
too, is an undenied, and undeniable, and remarkable, 
fact, but it is not the fact I have in mind. 

A third fact is that the generation preceding that 
one included many who believe the doctrine of the 
resurrection. 

Here, then, are three remarkable facts with refer- 
ence to three generations, going backwards from our 
own, but no one of these is the fact I have in mind. 
I might proceed from generation to generation back 
to the apostolic times, calling attention to each genera- 
tion, and its belief in the doctrine of the resurrection 
as a remarkable fact. 

What is the fact in mind? You are impatient to 
have me mention it, but before doing so, recall again 
the sentence of Charles Reade as modified by us at 
the beginning. Here it is: ‘‘To accept an inade- 
quate solution of an undenied fact is credulity in one 
of its worst forms."’ 

The undenied fact is this: Zhe Apostles and the 
first generation of Christians believed the doctrine of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. They did this in the 
sense of experiencing all the consequences of acting 
upon this belief. Belief in the New Testament al- 
ways involves action ; it does not merely involve intel- 
lectual assent to a proposition. 

This fact is still the more remarkable when we 
consider that these apostles especially—and we may 
say the same of the first generation of Christians— 
believed this doctrine in spite of prejudice in their own 
minds regarding it, Many of them, notably the great 
apostle Paul, violently opposed the doctrine at first. 

That I am justified in my emendation of Charles 
Reade's sentence with reference to the fact that the 
apostles and the first generation of Christians ac- 
cepted the doctrine of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
note the following : 

Strauss leaves on record the following words : 
‘‘Only this much need be acknowledged, that the 
apostles firmly believed that Jesus had risen."’ 

Schenkel, a most scholarly rationalist, says: ‘It is 
an indisputable fact that on the early morning of the 
first day of the week following the crucifixion the 
grave of Jesus was found empty. It is a second fact 


that the disciples and other members of the apostolic 
communion were convinced that Jesus was seen after 
the crucifixion. 
to admit."’ 
With these Dr. Schmiedel agrees, in his article in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica on the resurrection and ascen- 
He starts with the one fact of which he is sure, 


We will admit this ; it is all we have 


sion. 


By Wilbert W. White, Ph.D., D.D. 


President of the Bible Teachers Training School 


that the followers of Jesus believed they had seen 
him. He does not accept the resurrection, but he 
has no doubt that the disciples believed in it, and even 
that some of the disciples believed they saw and felt 
in reality the wounds which Jesus received on the 
cross, 

To one passage of Scripture only need we refer in this 
cennection. It is to the fifteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians, in which Paul assumes that no one of 
the Corinthian church is prepared to deny the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of Christ, from which he argues 
their inconsistency in denying the resurrection of their 
dead. This point is not noticed by all readers. 

Let us now consider the explanations which re- 
jectors of the doctrine of the resurrection give of the 
apostolic and early church belief in the resurrection. 
I ask my readers to judge for themselves whether 
they consider any one of these explanations an adequate 
solution. The explanations may be classified as fol- 
lows : First, the fraud theory ; second, the swoon theory; 
third, the phantom theory ; fourth, the biblical or 
Christian theory. 

The fraud theory is that reported in the twenty- 
eighth chapter of the Gospel by Matthew, that the 
disciples stole away the body and reported that Jesus 
was risen. This we may pass by without remark, as 
no one would now for a moment rely upon it. 

The swoon theory, which is that Jesus never died, 
but was taken down from the cross and -afterwards 
recovered, may be dismissed by the following sen- 
tence from Strauss: ‘‘A half-dead man crawling 
about, sickly, in need of a physician and nurse, could 
never have made upon the disciples the impression 
that he was the Lord of life, nor change their mourn- 
ing into exultation.’’ This theory reminds one of that 
sentence of Carlyle’s, ‘‘O man, great is thy infidel 
faith !'"' The words of Dr. Robertson Nicoll are worth 
noting here: ‘‘It is easier to believe in the super- 
natural than in the impossible.’’ 

That which we denominate the phantom theory is 
the most plausible from the standpoint of present-day 
mental science, and by the most modern and most 
powerful school of rejectors of the resurrection this is 
pressed. 

We refer again to Dr. Schmiedel's article, in which 
he says: ‘‘Any attempted explanation presupposes 
an insight into the subjective experiences that can 
perhaps never be completely attained ; it demands, 
therefore, the greatest caution. It cannot, however, 
be left unattempted. ... For all that has been said 
in the foregoing paragraphs the most that can be 
claimed is that it proves the possibility—the proba- 
bility, if you will—of an explanation from subjective 
visions."’ 

The theory by Keim, who invented the expression 
‘telegram from heaven," is a variation of the phan- 
tom theory. It is that when the disciples believed 
they saw Jesus they saw nothing really, but only a 
visionary image. ‘*‘ This visionary image,’’ says one 
in reviewing Keim’s theory, ‘‘ was produced in their 
souls immediately by God, in order that they might 
be assured that Jesus was risen.’’ 

The difficulties attending such explanations as 
these have led the rejectors of the resurrection to-day 
as a rule to attempt no explanation at all, but to take 
refuge in the general assertion of the impossibility of 
the supernatural. 

Now look again at the sentence of Charles Reade : 
‘* To accept an inadequate solution of an undeniable 
fact is credulity in one of its worst forms."’ 1s not 
the explanation given in the Bible the most likely 
after all? 

May I add a few sentences in emphasis of the im- 
portance of the doctrine of the resurrection and of the 
adequacy of the evidence given ? 

Pressense says: ‘‘ The empty tomb of Christ has 
been the cradle of the church, and if in this founda- 
tion of her faith the church has been mistaken, she 
must needs lie down by the side of the mortal re- 
mains, I say, not of a man, but of a religion.’’ 

The elder Delitzsch says: ‘‘It is true that the 
present upheaval in the Old Testament field, which 
demands a new building, is well calculated to perplex 
the conscience and entangle weak faith in all manner 
of anxiety. If, however, in this labyrinth there re- 
main for us this one assurance, Christus vere resur- 
rexit [** Christ has risen indeed’’}, we shall possess 
the true Ariadne thread to guide us out of it."’ 
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Dr. Fairbairn. says: ‘*We reach the conclusion 
that on the terms fixed and defined by modern criti- 
cism there is, on the supposition that Christ did not 
rise, no sufficient explanation of the origin of our be- 
lief. It is impossible to account for it and save the 
honesty and rationality of the men.’ 

Dr. Thomas Arnold, Professor of History at Oxford, 
has left on record this striking statement: ‘‘ Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands have gone through the 
historical evidence on which the resurrection of Christ 
rests, piece by piece, as carefully as ever judge summed 
up in a most important legal cause. I have myself 
done it many times over, not to persuade others, but 
to satisfy myself. I have been used for many years 
to study the history of other times, and to examine 
and weigh the evidence of those who have written 
about them, and I know of no one fact in the history 
of mankind which is proved by better and fuller evi- 
fence of every sort, to the understanding of a fair 
inquirer.”’ 

New York Ciry. 





Insect Burglars 
By Charles McIlvaine 


HE clothes moths do not use jimmies or false keys 
to get in to our wardrobes, closets, or trunks, as 
human burglars do, but they have ways of get- 

ting at our precious clothes, hats, rugs, furs, and feathers 
that are very provoking and hard to prevent. Burglar 
alarms are of no use at all, and the horrible smelling 
stuffs which are packed away with these precious 
things, and which ought to disgust everything with a 
nose, have little or no effect. To arrest these little 
burglars we must know their habits. When good 
housekeepers jump from their chairs, spill the contents 
of their laps, grab wildly after something in the air, 
and look fierce, they are not crazy, as one would sus- 
pect, but are after a little flying creature which they 
kill with a squeeze, a smile, and a sigh of relief. 
When they catch it they say: ‘‘Oh, there is a 
moth !'’ And that accounts for the whole fracas. 

The flying moth does not, itself, do any harm. Its 
mouth is hardly worth calling a mouth. It cannot 
even suck the honey from flowers, as many moths do. 
But it can lay eggs, if it is a mother moth, and it 
should be killed whenever possible. The eggs she 
lays are so small that they cannot be seen without a 
magnifying glass. 

There are three kinds of the very bad burglarizing 
moths in America, and several kinds which do not do 
much damage. They are all supposed to have come 
from foreign countries, and they must have been 
pretty bad there thousands of years ago, for Job speaks 
of ‘‘a garment that is moth eaten."’ 

The three very bad moths are the kind that makes 
cases, the webbing species or Southern Clothes Moth, 
and the Gallery or Tapestry moth. The Case-making 
Clothes Moth packs itself 
in its own dress suit case 
and carries it about with 
it. This moth is the 
most common and inju- 
rious species in the 
North. When its wings 
are spread it measures 
about half an inch 
across. Its front wings 
and head are a grayish 
yellow with hardly noticeable dingy spots on the mid- 
dle of the wings. The hind wings are silky white or 
grayish. Its flight is zigzag. It hides from the light. 

When the mother moth is ready to lay eggs, she 
selects woolen garments, carpets, furs, feathers and 
similar materials to deposit them upon. Some- 
times the cracks in trunks, boxes and closets are se- 
lected. In the North she lays but one lot of eggs, 
these in the months of June, July, and August. In the 
South the eggs are laid from January to October and 
there are two or more broods. When the eggs hatch, 
tiny larve come from them. They are dull white 
caterpillars with light brown heads. These larve 
are the true burglars. They begin at once to weave 
their suit cases aboutthem. They cut off bits of wool 
or fur or feathers and fasten them together about 
themselves with silk of their own making. The cases 
are lined with the finest silk. It is this cutting for 








Common clothes moth. 
Larva in case. 
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food and case which does the damage we so much 
dread. The cases are open at the ends. When they 
want to move they poke their heads and forelegs out 


from oneend of the case, and go. As the larvz grow, the - 


cases become too small forthem, They do not throw 
them away, or give them to their younger brothers 
and sisters, or sell them for ‘‘ Just as good as new."’ 
They cut one side of the case half way along it, and 
insert a wedge-shaped (triangular) gore. Then they 
cut the other side half way down and put in another 
gore. They turn end for end inside the case and fix 
the other end in the same way. In this manner they 
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enlarge their cases several times. They do their own 
cutting and fitting. If you can find several of the 
larve you can watch this patching and compel the 
larvee to make patches of any color you please by plac- 
ing them upon woolen goods of different colors. When 
they have finished a red patch, put them on some 
other color to do their patching from. They make 
their cases longer by adding to each end. These 
little caterpillars did all this long before there were 
dressmakers, seamstresses, and tailors,—long before 
there were scissors, needles, and thread. 

(Zo be concluded next week) 





By Philip 





Secrets of Power in Speaking and Writing 


The Twenty-seventh Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


E. Howard 





MAN who wrote so much and on so many sub- 
jects as Henry Clay Trumbull made his own, 
could not escape the charge of writing easily. 

But he could not compose easily, and this was in- 
creasingly true as he wrote more. He was in the 
habit of making notes on whatever scraps of paper he 
might have in his pocket, and notes in well-ordered 
and classified memorandum books, which for the most 
part, be it said in all truthfulness, were seldom car- 
ried out to the end of the plan. Mr. Trumbull was 
systematic in the extreme, but he would drop a sys- 
tem without compunction whenever the system was 
about to enslave him to the detriment of his work. 
He exacted systematic habits from those in his em- 
ploy, or under his direction, and yet one hardly knew 
that Mr. Trumbull was insisting on that phase of or- 
ganization, because he seemed to couple system and 
accomplishment so naturally. He often told laugh- 
ingly of his Hartford neighbor, Rose Terry Cooke, 
the writer of New England stories and poems of 
true sentiment, who was asked if she ‘‘ pursued a 
system ?"’ 

‘* Yes,"* answered Mrs. Cooke, ‘‘I do, 
never yet caught up with it.’’ 

In preparing an article or an address Mr. Trum- 
bull's methods were unconventional. He would carry 
in his thought many themes germinating side by side, 
and coming to flower only after long processes. But 
he kept so many ideas under cultivation, so many 
themes growing, that his yield was perennial. Some- 
times under the spur of an occasion he would flash 
out impromptu utterances ; indeed, many of his most 
carefully prepared sentences seemed like creatures of 
the moment when he came down upon an audience 
like a whirlwind. He was highly sensitive to the ap- 
peal of the composite life of an audience, speaking 
up to him through individual expressions in a sea of 
faces ; so sensitive that he would sometimes forsake 
his carefully prepared memory-retained set of facts, 
and launch out to meet the human needs his sympa- 
thetic eye could see in the uplooking, listening crowd, 
whose temper his preparation had perchance miscon- 
ceived. But these came to be rare occasions, for Mr. 
Trumbull knew the human heart as few men of his 
day. His thought was not centered in his topic or 
his text, but in the human soul to which he had a 
burning desire to carry his message. That was the 
secret of his platform and pulpit power. 

From 1865 to 1875 Mr. Trumbull had a continent- 
wide reputation as a speaker. He began as early as 
1867 to preach to college students at Yale, continu- 
ing this ministry to the end of his preaching days in 
institutions of learning throughout the land. Where 
a message of tense and vital Christian manhood was 
needed, or sharper definition of spiritual meanings 
and an awakening to life's choicest opportunities, 
there Henry Clay Trumbull was welcomed. 

Invited to preach to Williston Seminary, the East- 
hampton school of his boyhood, Mr. Trumbull began 
his preparation. He took as his subject the ‘‘ Duty 
of Being a Man;"' as his text, ‘‘Be thou strong 
therefore, and show thyself a man."’ 

‘*Having decided on my text and sermon plan,"’ 
he wrote, ‘‘I set myself to gathering the material for 
the filling in of the outline. I sought special needful 
knowledge and illustrative facts in books in my own 
library, then I bought other books by the score. 
.. . Week after week went by, and yet I was by no 
means ready with my sermon, or even prepared for 
its writing. I made notes of the material I would 
like to use in my sermon; but I found these notes 
expanding and multiplying beyond all my anticipa- 
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tions. As my sermon was to touch on all the phases 
of true manhood, I must know about the proper train- 
ing of the body, the intellect, and the spirit of one 
who would have character as a true man, and hence 
there came much of my preliminary study. 

‘* After some eleven months of this preparation, I 
set myself to arranging my gathered material. In 
order to have it fairly before me for selection, | made 
a careful index of the whole, so that I might study 
that, and then choose what I deemed the best. I 
then began to write. It was only after some thirteen 
months from the time I undertook this mission that 
I had a sermon ready for its preaching.”’ 

That sermon was not dashed off. Possibly the 
method of its preparation had something to do with 
the calls that came to the preacher for its repetition 
at Amherst and Williams and Yale. Be that as it 
may, it was the method that Mr. Trumbull followed 
in all his sermon preparation. 

While the missionary secretary for New England 
concentrated his efforts on his chosen field, his radio- 
activity was intense. Whether speaking at the Bunker 
Hill celebration in 1867 with Charles Sumner and 
Richard H. Dana, or arousing his army comrades to 
vociferous and prolonged applause in his stirring ad- 
dress at the Army of the James reunion in Boston in 
1868, or writing in the same year vivid and pic- 
turesque letters from the South to home_ papers, 
describing the conditions of reconstruction days, Mr. 
Trumbull was keenly alive to his opportunities and 
his surroyndings. 

He must share, too, in the very practical and com- 
monplace duties of citizenship, striking at evils, local 
and national, and encouraging others to do likewise. 
No man could be more intolerant of corporate soul- 
lessness than Mr. Trumbull always was. In _ his 
opinion a public franchise was not to be used without 
regard to public comfort. Upon one occasion he 
was remonstrating with the superintendent of a local 
road against annoyances to which passengers were 
subjected, when the superintendent, with a good deal 
of asperity, blurted out, ‘‘ You talk as if this railroad 
was run for the especial inconvenience and annoyance 
of its passengers. 

‘*] did not intend,’’ Trumbull answered with un- 
natural calm, ‘‘to charge what has so naturally sug- 
gested itself to your mind, and with such suspicious 
spontaneity, but if such be your design, I can only 
say you have enjoyed unusual success."' 

When, during reconstruction days, there arose at 
the North the feeling among many that only Repub- 
licans ought to be taken into account in legislation, 
the attempt to enact the infamous ‘‘ Force Bill’ 
aroused Henry Clay Trumbull’s deepest indignation. 
He was confined just then to his home by illness, but 
not shut out from doing his duty as a citizen. He 
wrote three letters, one to General Joseph R. Hawley, 
then a member of Congress, simply to let him know 
how angry he was ; one to Marshall Jewell, who had 
been Governor of Connecticut, and who was then 
Postmaster-General in Grant's Cabinet, to assure him 
that ‘‘if lovers of right and justice, South and North, 
should rise up to resist that great wrong by force of 
arms, I would be with them to the death ;"’ and the 
third to Senator John B. Gordon of Georgia, who had 
been Lieutenant-General in the Confederate army, to 
assure him that a Union soldier and solid ‘Republican 
was with him and his friends in his opposition to the 
Force Bill, and would be to the last. 

In answer came a letter from General Hawley, say- 
ing, ‘‘God bless you, Chaplain! I like a man who 
can get mad, I then know what he means... . After 
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reading your letter I decided to make a speech against 
it and I've made it." From Marshall Jewell came : 
‘* Dear Chaplain, after reading your vigorous letter I 
drove up to the President's with it, and told him I 
wanted to show him how a Union chaplain felt. Then 
I read him your letter. He said he knew Chaplain 
Trumbull, and he didn’t wonder he felt that way. He 
hoped that the proposed wrong action wouldn't pass."’ 
Then from General Gordon came a letter thanking the 
chaplain for his words. He said that on reading it he 
had stepped across the Senate chamber and asked the 
two senators from Connecticut, Governor Buckingham 
and General Ferry, if they knew Chaplain H. Clay 
Truntbullof Connecticut. They said they did, and that 
he was the peer of any man on the floor of that Senate. 
Then Senator Gordon had incorporated the letter with 
the Connecticut Senators’ comment into a speech he 
was making against the Force Bill. 

While strictly a party measure, the bill was never- 
theless defeated. ‘‘I1 am glad to this day,’’ wrote 
the chaplain, ‘‘that I yielded to a good impulse to 
express myself heartily against a proposed wrong, 
even though there seemed to be little hope of doing so 
suceessfully. It is always safe to do right, and to ex- 
press oneself against wrong, even though there seems 
little hope of doing good through the expression."’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 


a 
The Making of a Day 


By Julia F. Deane 





** Between six and eight 
You fix its fate.’’ 











T HAS the sound of a couplet from a fairy tale of 
our childhood, when, as in the days of Aladdin 
and Sindbad, by swallowing a certain mysterious 

powder before breakfast one was guaranteed a day 
of glorious success. If a twentieth century magi- 
cian were to offer such assurance, the temptation 
would be great to sell one’s substance and lay in a 
stock of these valuable antidotes against failure and 
discouragement. And yet in all seriousness there is 
such a blessed potion, whose composition is an open 
secret to all who will take the trouble to learn it, and 
which must be prepared and taken in the early morn- 
ing hours. The men and women who have reached 
most deeply into the lives of their fellows, and whose 
work is to be measured by eternal values, have counted 
the first hours of the day well spent in preparing it. 

In the crucible of your desire and your will it must 
be prepared. In the hours when the brain and heart 
are fresh and keen, fashion the day in your thought 
and your determination. 

Put into this crucible gratitude for blessings past, a 
generous portion of serene faith in a Divine father for 
blessings future, an unstinted measure of trust and 
belief in those with whom you shall associate, a fervent 
purpose to pack the hours of the day full of wis- 
dom and strength and cheer for yourself and for 
others. Let it all simmer over a bright fire of prayer 
and meditation. 

Forget not that to be of its greatest value it must be 
prepared and taken while the day is new and plastic. 
Later there may sift in unawares bits of selfishness 
and irritableness that will defeat the enchantment. 

The possibilities of the morning hour to shape a 
day is an interesting and fascinating thought. An 
unwholesome, uninviting breakfast 1s often held re- 
sponsible for disordered digestions. But although 
the menu of a breakfast may be perfect from a culi- 
nary point of view, if it fail to furnish inspiration for 
right living its power for evil may be immense. Many 
a hopeful, promising day has been snuffed out at a 
dull, depressing, or a disputatious breakfast table. 
The social thermometer is liable to register its lowest 
at that hour, and in the haste and hurry incident to 
the morning meal it does not seem worth while to 
produce one’s choicest thoughts, and thus the meal 
becomes a feeding or even a bolting time, and not a 
social occasion. 

The atmosphere of a cheerful, happy breakfast 
table may give the coloring to half-a-dozen days in 
as many different lives. The impetus afforded by a 
lively, ardent, enthusiastic group gathered for the 
morning meal may send a man or woman out to a 
successful day's work which otherwise would have 
been a failure. A carefully planned breakfast menu, 
which takes into account hunger of mind and soul as 
well as of body, often furnishes impulses for victorious 
days, soul-winning days, epoch-making days. 

Exern, Itt. 
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The Cradle Roll in the 
Episcopal Church 


It is little wonder that the Cradle Roll is fast sectring a 
place in the Sunday-schools of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, when members of that church are continually ad- 
monished to exert watchful care over the young child. In 
Philadelphia quite a number of the schools have adopted 
it, from St. Philip’s in fashionable West Philadelphia, to 
the Free Church of St, John in the Kensington mill district. 
In this latter church a Cradle Roll of sixty-five babies is 
reported. When a child is admitted to the church, he is 
immediately added to the Cradle Roll, and the superin- 
tendent makes a call at his home, and gives the parents a 
pretty certificate of membership. In St. Paul’s Church, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, the primary superintendent, 
Frank G, Lewis, issues a beautiful souvenir booklet, in 
which is explained to parents the reason why the Cradle 
Koll is needed, and how the primary school is conducted. 
On entering the Cradle Roll, a little service is held, and 
the name of the baby is dropped into the little cradle pro- 
vided for its reception ; a prayer is offered, and thereafter 
every Sunday the primary department offers a prayer for 
the protection and training of their little friend. At three 
the child enters the ‘* Holy Innocents’ ’’ class, where he 
remains until his promotion to the ‘* Buds of Promise ’’ at 
six, and at eight he enters ‘‘ The Helpers’ ’’ class, where 
he remains, with Mr. Lewis as teacher, until he reaches 
his twelfth year. The order of exercises in the depart- 
ment is as follows: 


Offertory. Cradle Roll service. 
Prayer. Class instruction, 
** Little Fishermen," song. Song. 
Prayer. Prayer. 
bd 


Tact in Arranging a Mothers’-Meeting 


Many a young teacher in charge of a primary department 
is troubled by the unqualified assertion that she should 
have mothers’-meetings occasionally, and while she recog- 
nizes the need she does not feel herself equal to the task, 

For task it certainly is. Even those who have held 
successful meetings of the kind will admit it, To bring to- 
gether a number of women of various ages, from various 
social circles, some rich, some poor, some Christian, some 
exceedingly worldly,—women whose ideas of child-training 
are totally diverse, and whose only common tie is mother- 
hood,—to bring these together acceptably, and interest 
them all in one theme, is an undertaking for the wisest. 

An elderly or an experienced teacher may bravely at- 
tempt it, but the younger one invariably sighs and gives it 
up. She realizes that were they all to come,—which is 
very unlikely,—it would never do for her to pose as a lec- 
turer, and teach them their duty to their children and the 
school, yet what else is a mothers’-meeting for ? 

Other things must be woven in. The tactful manager 
will at least make it a two-sided affair, having one or more 
of the mothers talk or read papers from their standpoint. 
Better still would be an informa! round-table discussion or 
a question-box upon some fertile theme of child-study. 
Sometimes it is possible to secure a woman of ability to 
address the mothers, and occasionally the pastor or super- 
intendent is equal to it, A teacher must lay her plans 
carefully, make it an attractive gathering, and be sure of 
tactful co-operation from her assistants, so that no feelings 
may be hurt and no humble mother * slighted.’’ 

But let not the young leader feel that she must have 
meetings of this kind in order to do her full duty by the 
church, the children, and the homes they represent. 

Beyond question, she must know those homes if she 
would extend her influence to them, and she must make 
the mothers her friends if she would have their sympathy 
and help. To do this, nothing will take the place of the 
personal call. In chatting face to face, the two become 
known to each other as they would not in a dozen public 
gatherings ; and the conversation, instead of being general 
and desultory, will adapt itself to that particular home. 
The child’s health, age, birthday, grade in school, the sup- 
plemental work it has, any changes that have been made 
in Sunday-school affecting it, the teacher’s plans for the 
future and for special occasions drawing near,—all these 

- and many more will appeal to both and form natural topics. 
In leaving, the mother will be cordially invited to visit the 
school, and, if not a member, to attend the church serv- 
ices. Obviously, the public meeting will never take the 
place of the visit in the home, so far as the relationship 
between mother and teacher is concerned. 

If the aim be to have the mothers become acquainted 

with each other, an informal rather than a formal meeting 
is better. This may be arranged in various ways. 


Instead of giving the children their usual Christmas or 
Easter party, it may be made a reception to the mothers 
and grandmothers by the children, the little people carry- 
In the end, it 


ing the notes of invitation into the homes. 





There can be no better sign of the progressiveness of 
the Primary Department than the use of the Beginners’ 
Course of Bible Study for children under six years of 
age, selected by the American Section of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee. The course is for two years. 
You can begin its use at any time, Send 50 cents for 
the first year’s volume or the second, 











wil! amount to a children’s party with the grown folks for 
audience ; but their presence will thus be secured, and 
they will enjoy it much more than if the little ones were 
left at home. To carry out the idea, and give the desired 
touch of novelty, the ladies should be served first, the 
older boys and girls acting as waiters, and games should 
be played, in which some or all of the mothers take part. 

No formal talk is possible in gatherings of this kind, 
but the mothers will become more or less acquainted with 
each other, and rich and poor alike will be more interested 
in the school, They will get the right /ee/ing without the 
instruction, ' 

In summer a good plan would be to arrange for an out- 
ing for the mothers and children in some beautiful but 
convenient spot. It is becoming a delightful custom in 
our cities to have band-concerts regularly each week in the 
suburban parks, and this might be made an added induce- 
ment to get the ladies to come. Possibly some one might 
read an appropriate chapter from a book upon child-study 
that would furnish themes for discussion, or a lively round- 
table talk might be made part of the day’s program while 
the children were at play. 

Thus in many ways we may secure the hoped-for interest 
and co-operation from the homes without the more cere- 
monious meeting to which the mothers would come reluc- 
tantly, if at all. During one of these gatherings, a mothers’ 
reading circle might be formed that would give much more 
real help to them in their work of child-training than any 
number of lectures. 

Local conditions, the class of women that would be 
brought together, and the age, ability, and social status of 
the teacher, must be governing factors in this matter. 
Under right conditions, a mothers’-meeting, rightly con- 
ducted, is a grand thing ; but it is such a delicate matter to 
teach a grown woman her duty that harm instead of good 
may easily result. Therefore let us beware of the unquali- 
fied assertion, and let every teacher be a law unto herself. 
—Lee McCrae, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Getting into the Habit of Bible Bringing 


**It can’t be done,’’ looked the primary teachers. ‘It 
must be done,”’ said the primary superintendent, who knew 
that habits are formed between the years of ten and 
twelve, and thereupon she began to plan how the one hun- 
dred and twenty-five children of her primary department 
could be led into the habit of Bible bringing. 

The first thing to do was to suggest the thought to them 
in an attractive manner, and so a little time was taken for 
two or three Sundays to talk to them about God’s Word 
and why it is so dear to us, and the children memorized 
Psalm 119: 105: ‘* Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path.’’ They also began to learn the song, 


‘* Holy Bible, book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine.’’ 


But the children agreed that God’s Word could not help 
any one who did not have it close at hand, and they were 
ready for Psalm rig: 11: ‘* Thy word have I hid in mine 
heart, that I might not sin against thee.’’ Then the super- 
intendent unfolded her plan. They were all to bring their 
Bibles, and mark in them each Sunday the verse that was 
to be hidden away during the week. 

Most enthusiastically the children promised to remem- 
ber, and thirteen Bibles were held up to view on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. And such Bibles! Battered Testaments, 
coverless Bibles, torn Bibles, soiled Bibles, Bibles with 
print so fine that it would take a microscope to read it,— 
only here and there an attractive copy of God’s Word. 
But much commendation was given those who remem- 
bered, and the matter was still more enthusiastically pressed. 
The number of Bibles materially increased the next Sun- 
day, and within a few weeks the number rose to over 
ninety. This was about a year ago, and now the propor- 
tion of children above the beginners’ class bringing Bibles 
regularly is about nine-tenths. Even the beginners’ class 
shows from six to ten Bibles each Sunday. 

That part of the service given to recognition of the Bibles 
is of the most intense interest to the children, The super- 
intendent calls for the two passages before mentioned by 
chapter and verse, and then asks to see the teachers’ 









Bibles, then the children’s Bibles. 
A count is made, and the number 
put in the permanent record on the 
blackboard. Classes where each 
member present has a Bible are designated by a red silk 
banner,—and wo betide the unhappy child whose faulty 
memory prevents this distinction. All who have Bibles 
rise and sing the Bible song,—and how they sing it, espe- 
cially the chorus : 
**Mine, mine, Book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine."’ 

The verses for memorization are then marked. A record 
is kept of each child’s Bible bringing, and at the end of 
the quarter those having brought them at least ten Sundays 
out of the twelve receive a gilt star on their Loyal Army 
certificate, A record is also kept of their Bible memoriza- 
tion, and recognition made in the certificate. When the 
class was promoted from the primary department last year, 
each child received a beautiful Bible from the school, 

Several results have been noted beside the formation of 
the habit itself. Many homes where there was no Bible 
have been compelled to purchase one through the insistence 
of the children, ‘* What is this all about?’’ one non- 
Christian mother.said. ‘* My boy says he has gof to have a 


Bible.’’ And when she understood, the Bible was forth- 
coming. Many children have become personal owners of 
Bibles. More Scripture has been memorized than for- 


merly, and in the home. The Book itself has become 
dearer to the children, some of them insisting on taking 
their new treasure to bed with them, and the superin- 
tendent has been able to cultivate reverence for the Word 
that is not possible where the Bibles are not in the hands 
of the children themselves.—Axn‘oinette A. Lamoreaux, 
Chicago. 
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Poise 


It was all done so easily and sweetly, no jarring or 
cross words cast a shadow over the happy scene. Through 
the whole hour there was perfect peace and harmony. 

The children were a bit restless at first, but a gentle 
word to this and that one, a gesture of the finger over the 
closed lips of the teacher, a half-reproving smile—that was 
all! Gradually the clock hand crept around to the hour 
for opening the session, but the teacher showed no anxiety. 
Everything was ready ; the numbers of the hymns and re- 
sponsive readings were posted ; the organist at the instru- 
ment; maps, charts, objects, chalk, collection-basket in 
place ; room well ventilated. 

As the teacher rose as a signal for order, the perfect 
poise of the figure, the steady look of the eyes, gave 
token that she feared nothing,—within was peace. 

Confidence is contagious. Unconsciously the restlessness 
of the children subsided as they entered into the exercises 
of the hour. The boy standing on one foot and striving, 
with various devices, to attract attention, soon ceased his 
efforts when he discovered that his actions were ignored, 
and apparently not annoying his teacher, The over-abun- 
dant motive power of the good-hearted boy was utilized in 
holding the charts,—a signal being all that was needed to 
call him to the teacher’s assistance. 

The reverence which was felt and expressed in tone of 
voice and gesture was unconsciously transmitted as she 
led the class to the throne of grace. Feeling God’s pres- 
ence helped the class to a fuller realization of the meaning 
of prayer. As each simple sentence was repeated, they 
were learning to express their thoughts. 

Standing before the class in quiet self-possession the 
lesson story and application commanded attention and in- 
terest. Feeling she had something worth giving, and con- 
fidently expecting attention, she commanded it without 
apparent effort. When for an instant interest waned the 
teacher with stronger imagination pictured the scene ; see- 
ing the events taking place at her feet, with a gesture of the 
hands and eyes the class saw it; or placing the scene 
on the blackboard, in imagination, and looking at the 
board while she talked, she regained the interest. 

There was no hurry or rush, which are not conducive to 
a spiritual atmosphere which should permeate the hour. 

At the close of the lesson all heads were bowed, while_ 
heaven’s peace filled the room as the class chanted softly, 
** Jehovah bless thee, and keep thee... 

Jehovah lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee 

peace."’ 

How was this poise of the teacher obtained? A desire 
and determination to have all things done ‘‘ in order,’’ a 
constant leaning on divine grace, an effort to follow the 
Great Teacher, in his dignified, quiet earnestness ; a freal- 
ization that the best results are accomplished in quietness 
and patient waiting. 

In quietness, gentleness, restfulness, self-possession, 
composure—‘‘ poise ’’ is a power which commands, in- 
spires, influences, is contagious. Well were it that among 
the many essential qualifications of a teacher ‘‘ poise ’’ be not 
found wanting !—LZ/bertine Robertson, Washington, D. C. 
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LESSON 10. 


John 20 : 11-23. 


——— 


JUNE 4. THE RESURRECTION 


(Read chaps. 20, 21.) Memory verses: 19-21 
Golden Text: But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the firstfruits of them that slept.—1I Cor. 15: 20* 
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COMMON VERSION 


11 § But Mary stood without at the sepul- 
chre weeping: and as she wept, she stooped 
down, and looked into the sepulchre, 

12 And seeth two angels in white sitting, the 
one at the head, and the other at the feet, 
where the body of Jesus had lain. 

13 And they say unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? She saith unto them, Because 
they have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid him. 

14 And when she had thus said, she turned 
herself back, and saw Jesus standing, and 
knew not that it was Jesus. 

15 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why weep- 
est thou? whom seekest thou? She, suppos- 
ing him to be the gardener, saith unto him, 
Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid him, and I will take him 
away. 

16 Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned 
herself, and saith unto him, Rabboni; which 
is to say, Master. 

17 Jesus saith unto her, ‘Touch me not; for 
I am not yet ascended to my Father: but go 
to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend 
unto my Father, and your Father ; and fo my 


AMERICAN REVISION 


11 But Mary was standing without at the 
tomb weeping: so, as she wept, she stooped 
and looked into the tomb; 12 and she be- 
holdeth two angels in white sitting, one at the 
head, and one at the feet, where the body of 
Jesus had lain. 13 And they say unto her, 
Woman, why weepest thou? She saith unto 
them, Because they have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him. 14 When she had thus said, she turned 
herself back, and beholdeth Jesus standing, 
and knew not that it was Jesus. 15 Jesus 
saith unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? 
whom seekest thou? She, supposing him to 
be the gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou 
hast borne him hence, tell me where thou 
hast laid him, and I will take him away. 16 
Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turneth her- 
self, and saith unto him in Hebrew, Rabboni ; 
which is to say, Teacher. 17 Jesus saith to 
her, ! Touch me not; for I am not yet as- 
cended unto the Father: but go unto my 
brethren, and say to them, I ascend unto my 


COMMON VERSION 


18 Mary Magdalene came and told the dis- 
ciples that she had seen the Lord, and ¢hat he 
had spoken these things unto her. 

19 4 Then the same day at evening, being 
the first day of the week, when the doors were 
shut where the disciples were assembled for 
fear of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in the 
midst, and saith unto them, Peace de unto you. 

20 And when he had so said, he shewed unto 
them Ais hands and his side. Then were the 
disciples glad, when they saw the Lord. 

21 Then said Jesus to them again, Peace de 
unto you: as my Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you. 

22 And when he had said this, he breathed 
on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost : ; 

23 Whose soever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them ; avd whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


your God. 18 Mary Magdalene cometh and 
telleth the disciples, I have seen the Lord ; 
and fat he had said these things unto her. 

19 When therefore it was evening, on that 
day, the first day of the week, and when the 
doors were shut where the disciples were, for 
fear of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the 
midst, and saith unto them, Peace é¢ unto 
you. 20 And when he had said this, he showed 
unto them his hands and his side. The disci- 
ples therefore were glad, when they saw the 
Lord. 21 Jesus therefore said to them again, 
Peace Je unto you: as the Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you. 22 And when he had 
said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto 
them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit: 23 whose 
soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto 
them ; whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—But now hath Christ been raised from the dead, the firstfruits of them 


that are asleep. 


1Or, Take not hold on me 
PRONUNCIATION. — Magdalene, Mag’da-lene. 





























God, and your God. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HEREIN was Christ's resurrection different 
from the other cases of risings from the dead 
that are recorded in the Bible, and that oc- 

curred both before and after his resurrection? A 
question similar to this was suggested last week, for 
assigning in advance to the pupils in preparation for 
this week’s lesson. It should make a good starting 
point for your class study, whether you thus assigned 
it in advance or not. You might write on differ- 
ent slips of paper, before coming into class, the 
references to the risings from the dead that are 
recorded in the Bible : 


Son of widow of Zarephath (1 Kings 17 : 22). 
Shunammite’s son (2 Kings 4 : 34, 35). 

Man cast into Elisha's sepulcher (2 Kings 13 : 21). 
Son of widow of Nain (Luke 7: 14, 15). 

Jairus’ daughter (Luke 8 : 54, 55). 

Lazarus (John 11 : 43, 44). 

The saints (Matt. 27 : 52, 53). 

Dorcas (Acts 9 : 40). 

Eutychus (Acts 20 : 9-12). 


Put one such reference on each slip of paper, and 
hand one to each pupil. Then, as rapidly as possi- 
ble, let the references be looked up in class and the 
important facts noted, as to how the coming to life 
was accomplished. Let your pupils express them- 
selves as to the chief difference or differences be- 
tween all these cases and Christ's resurrection. 

For instance, in every case except Matthew 27: 
52, the restored life came through another’s word or 
touch. Even in the case of the saints in Matthew 27, 
it is said that their bodies ‘‘ were raised.” But of 
Christ the record was ‘‘he is risen,” ‘‘ he must rise 
again.” What was done for the others, Christ alone 
could do for himself. 

Another difference would seem to be that the re- 
stored life in every case but that of Christ was that 
of the body only, which, in the absence of any record 
to the contrary, there is every reason to suppose de- 
parted again in the natural death of that ody at 
some later time. But Christ’s resurrected body knew 
no death again. 

Let it be impressed very clearly, therefore, in your 
pupils’ minds, that Christ’s resurrection was not a 
mere ‘‘rising again” ; that it was something never 
before known in the history of mankind. It will be 
known again, but he was the ‘firs? fruits” of the 
resurrection; and as he, who not only has life but is 
life, could of himself lay down and take up life, so in 
him only is our hope of resurrected life. 

For some classes there will be enough material in 
that simple study to occupy profitably the entire les- 
son period. With other classes it may be well to 
make use of Dr. White’s clean-cut argument for the 
historical verity of the resurrection, as given on page 
280 of this issue of the Times. Itis an argument that 
is irresistible in its logic, and so simple that young 
people can readily follow it. 

Whether you make use of either of the above gen- 
eral re of study, the important events of the 
record in John should certainly be brought clearly 
before the class. If you include the opening verses 
of the chapter in your teaching, you will have an 
opportunity to notice the interpretation that Dr. 


Father and your Father, and my God and 
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Trumbull held to strongly, of what it was that the 
disciples saw in the tomb which so profoundly im- 
pressed them and caused them to believe : that they 
saw the linen cloths, which had been wrapped closely 
about the body and head, lying in chrysalis-form, as 
it were, the risen Christ having supernaturally 
passed /hrough these —— and left them un- 
disturbed, as he later passed through the closed doors 
of the disciples’ room. 

Other significant details are mentioned in the 
‘‘Light Gleams” that follow, and can readily be 
brought into the teaching. But let the closing truth 
be that as this lesson of the resurrection follows last 
week's of the crucifixion, so resurrected life must, in 
Christ's ordering, follow crucified life. Life laid down 
means that fuller, richer life shall be taken up. For 


every follower of Christ the death of self means eter- 
nal life. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


Mary’s fear was natural ; tomb-robbing was common in 
the East*( Howie, 1). 

Characteristic differences in the way in which the differ- 
ent individuals came to believe in the resurrected Christ 
(Sanders, 1, 2). 

Explanations of Christ’s meaning in the words ‘** Touch 
me not’’ (Riddle, v. 17; McLaren, 5; Dunning, 7). 

This was the first time Christ had called his disciples 
‘* brethren ’’ (Riddle, v. 17). 

How ‘‘ Peace be unto you ”’ as a greeting is used in the 
East to-day (Howie, 2). 

Do we make it our mission to carry gladness to others ? 
(Goss, 2.) 

What a blessing that a moment of joy will cause old sor- 
rows to be forgotten (Banks, last). 

Breathing upon others a religious observance in the East 
(Howie, last). 

The disciples’ forgiving and retaining sins explained 
(McLaren, last). 

a 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 





To be assigned by the teacher, perhaps giving only one question 
to each pupil, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday. 


Read the first three chapters of the Book of Rev- 
elation. 

How had John been well prepared for his vision, 
immediately before it occurred ? 

How many churches are mentioned in the lesson ? 

Memorize the names of the churches. 

What did the seven stars represent ? 

What did the seven candlesticks represent ? 

Why should we be glad that the Lord was seen 
standing ‘‘in the midst of the candlesticks" ? 

If yours is an adult class, consider whether the 
members would like to make the entire book of Rev- 
elation the subject of study in the two weeks that are 
given to lessons from the book (June 11 and 18). If 
so, ask all to read the book through at a sitting before 
next Sunday. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


% 


Our darkest fears come from forgetting His 
promises. 





The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 


Difficult Points Explamed 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


HIS Gospel narrates some of the events attend- 
ing the death and burial of Jesus: the request 
of the Jews that the bodies removed, hence 

the piercing of the side of Jesus; the giving of the 
body to Joseph of Arimathea; the hasty embalming, 
in which Nicodemus took part; the burial in the gar- 
den and tomb of Joseph. ;The next morning the Jew- 
ish rulers asked a guard from Pilate (Matthew). 
Probably on Saturday evening the women bought 
spices, and on Sunday morning went to the tomb to 
anoint the body of Jesus. The accounts vary greatly 
in details, but it is here held that there were two par- 
ties of women: in the first, Mary Magdalene, Mary 
the mother of James (the two who had watched at 
the tomb), and Salome. Finding the stone rolled 
away, Mary Magdalene starts back and meets Peter 
and John (v. 2). The two others approach the tomb, 
and see an angel sitting on the stone (Matthew), then 
go back to meet the larger party of women. While 
all are absent Peter and John come to the tomb (vs. 
3-10). Mary Magdalene returns, and the events of 
the lesson follow. 

Places.— At and near the tomb, which was not far 
from Golgotha (John 19: 41, 42). Then at some un- 
identified house in Jerusalem. 

Time.—Early in the morning and late in the even- 
ing of the 17th of Nisan, year of Rome 783; that is, 
April 9, A.D. 30. 

Persons.— Mary Magdalene, who was neither the 
sister of Lazarus nor the sinful woman mentioned in 
Luke 7; two angels; the risen Lord. In the evening, 
ten apostles, Thomas being absent, and, according 
to Luke, other disciples also. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 11.— But Mary: Magdalene (v. 1).—Az the 
tomb: The Authorized Version varies, giving ‘ sep- 
ulchre,” ‘‘ tomb,” and ‘‘ grave” as renderings of the 
same Greek term. The Revised Version uniformly 
renders it ‘‘ tomb.” 

Verse 12.—Beholdeth two angels in white : Prob- 
ably each evangelist refers to a different angelic 
yg me ae I oy , one at the head, ... where 
the body of Jesus had lain: Compare the particu- 
larity of verses 6 and 7. 

Verse 13.— Woman, why weepest thou? This con- 
versation, as well as the further details, favor the 
view that the appearance to Mary Magdalene was 
distinct from that to the other women (Matthew). 
Her answer suggests perplexity and doubt, with no 
thought of the resurrection, 

Verse 14.—Knew not that it was Jesus: Not only 
her tears, but doubtless some peculiarity in the resur- 
rection body of Jesus, though not yet glorified, pre- 
vented immediate recognition. 

Verse 15.—Supposing him to be the gardener: 
The keeper of the ‘‘garden” (John 19: 41; Matt. 
27 : 60), but not a garden in the modern sense. -At so 
early an hour only the *‘ gardener” would be expected 
to be there. — Sir: Respectful address.—// thou: 
Emphatic.—/ will take him away: ‘‘1” is also em- 
phatic. 

Verse 16.—Vary: This direct address, probably in 
the well-remembered voice, was the immediate cause 
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of recognition.—7urned herse/f.—Suggesting that 
she had not yet looked directly at him when she met 
him.—Radbboni: Only here and in Mark 10 : 51.— 
Teacher : But the Hebrew word is much stronger 
than either ‘‘ Rabbi” or ‘‘ Teacher.” 

Verse 17.— Zouch me not: Or, ‘* Take not hold on 
me."’ The former sense implies: Do not touch me 
(to test the reality of my bodily resurrection), but go, 
etc. The latter implies some impulsive gesture on 
the part of Mary: Do not lay hold on me, as if to re- 
sume the former intercourse, for / am not yet as- 
cended; Pointing to the ascended state, which had 
not yet begua, but which would be necessary for the 
new spiritual intercourse.—Brethren : Thus termed 
for the first time.—J/y Father... my God: The re- 
peated pronouns shows that the relation of Jesus to 
God, while similar to, is not identical with, that of 
his brethren to this Father and God. 

Verse 18.—/ have seen; The first person here is 
better attested. The other appearances durirg the 
day were, to the women (Matthew), to Peter (Luke), 
and to the two disciples on the way to Emmaus 
(Luke). 

Verse 19.— Where the disciples were, for fear of 
the Jews : ‘‘ Assembled” is not well attested, and the 
last clause gives the reason why the doors were shut. 
—Came and stood in the midst: Despite the closed 
doors, his body being already superior to ordinary 
physical laws.—Peace be unto you: So Luke, who, 
however, tells of their doubt and fear. 

Verse 20,— His hands and his side : Compare verses 
25, 27. Luke, however, mentions “his feet,’ so that 
it cannot be inferred that his feet had not been nailed 
to the cross. 

Verse 22.—He breathed on them: Symbolizing the 
gift he bestowed.— Receive ye the Holy Spirit: The 
tense points to a reception of the Holy Spirit at that 
time. The promise of the Comforter was not com- 
pletely fulfilled until Pentecost, but this was an 
‘‘earnest"’ of the greater blessing. 

Verse 23.— Whose soever sins ye forgive: ‘* For- 
give” is the usual rendering.—7hey are forgiven 
unto them: The better attested reading indicates 
permanent forgiveness.—7hey are retained; The 
same tense as in the preceding clause. The basis of 
this prerogative is the sending spoken of in verse 21, 
and it became effective through the gift of the Spirit 
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After the 


By Alexander 


NE feels the difference of atmosphere in the two 
appearances of the risen Lord in this lesson— 
that to Mary is a revelation of himself to a 
single soul, and is full of tender teaching as to the 
secrets of communion between him and each loving, 
sorrowing heart ; that to the assembled disciples is 
less charged with emotion, and bears more on their 
future work in the world. 

There are only one or two pages in all literature that 
can be set beside these half dozen verses for pathos, 
depth, subtlety of conception, simplicity of presenta- 
tion, and power to go straight to the heart. We are 
led up by gradual — to the supreme moment. 

The first step is the colloquy of Mary with the 
angels. She had been at the sepulcher with the 
women, and had run back, love and sorrow winging 
her feet, to teil the disciples of the empty grave. We 
are not told that she had returned to it, but how could 
she keep away? Peter and John “ went away again 
unto their own home,” but her home was there, and 
she needed to be alone, that she might weep. That 
is a touch true to nature which tells us that ‘‘as she 
wept, she stooped and looked into the tomb,” not ex- 
pecting to see anything, but heart-impelled to gaze 
yet once more, and so to feed her grief. How true to 
nature is Mary's absence of surprise at the angels’ 
presence! One thought absorbed her, and she had 
no wonder to spare for angels. Who the watchers 
were was indifferent to her, and their question is an- 
swered in almost her words to Peter and John, as if 
her mind had room for but the one thought. 

Then comes the second step—the unrecognized ap- 
pearance of Jesus. Mary did not expect to see 
anything when she turned, but she saw Seeus stand- 
ing, not walking, as if he had suddenly appeared 
there. Jesus repeats the angels’ question, but adds 
to it: ‘‘Whom seekest thou?” which opened a 
door to a flickering hope that perhaps this questioner 
might be able to help her search. At that early hour, 
and in that place, the gardener was the most likely 
person to be about. The thought seems to have 
come to Mary that the gardener might have had ob- 
jections to the presence of the corpse in his territory. 
Hence her answer which so pathetically undertook a 
task beyond a woman's strength. 

Then comes the climax. Who can tell the love 
that spoke in that thrilling ‘\Mary,” or the rapture 
that throbbed in her ‘‘Rabboni"’? But she was 
wrong in wishing to resume the old blessed relations, 
and in supposing that nothing but bodily presence 
could knit her to Jesus. Therefore his gentle with- 
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(v. 22). But as others than the apostles were present 

(Luke), the passage gives no warrant for exclusive 

priestly or ecclesiastical authority to forgive sins. 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


~ 
Love's vision is often clarified by tears. 


a 
Traveling in the Lord’s Land 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


HE four lessons remaining for the second quar- 
ter do not require any special geographical 
teachings. Let us therefore use the opportunity 

which they give for a review of the journeys of Jesus, 
from the beginning of his ministry to his death on the 
cross. Having before us the map of Palestine, and 
having recalled the principal places referred to upon 
it, we take up anew the journeys of Jesus in the first 
year of his ministry, marking the routes on the map. 

1. From Nazareth, his home, to Bethabara, the 
place of his baptism. 

2. From Bethabara to the wilderness between 
Jerusalem and the Salt Sea, the place of his temp- 
tation. 

3. From the wilderness of the temptation to Betha- 
bara again (first followers). 

4. From Bethabara to Cana, (the wedding-feast and 
the first miracle), 

5. From Cana to Capernaum, and thence to Jeru- 
salem, for his first passover (the first cleansing of the 
temple, and the conversation with Nicodemus). 

6. From a grmemy through Judza and Samaria 
to Jacob’s Well, near Sychar (meeting with the Sa- 
maritan woman). 

7. From Sychar to Cana (cure of the nobleman’s 
son at Capernaum. 

Let these journeys be drawn on the map by the 
pupil, and the events connected with them be named. 

Soutu Orance, N. J. 


To see only one side of the best joy may ove to see 
but sorrow. 


‘et 


Resurrection 


McLaren, D.D. 


drawal from her eager touch, and the great words 
which promised a better contact through his ascen- 
sion, while they prohibited the bodily clasp. Mark, 
too, how he draws the disciples near even while he 
separates himself from ner and them. He is still 
their Brother, and yet he stanas related tothe Father 
in a manner so different from theirs that he cannot 
say ‘‘our Father,” but ‘‘my Father and your 
Father.”’ 

The appearance to the assembled disciples has two 
purposes, the confirmation of their faith, and the 
communication of power for their future work. It 
was an appearance rather than an approach. The 
doors were shut. He did not pass through them, but 
was visible there in the midst standing. We recall 
his walking on the water, and his passing untouched 
through the angry crowd, and recognize that his will 
always controlled his body as our wills do not con- 
trol ours. 

Note the difference between the means of recogni- 
tion for Mary and for the disciples,—the tones of the 
beloved voice were enough for her; they needed 
something more. Note, too, the difference between 
her rapturous emotion and their calmer joy. They 
were ‘‘ glad" ; that would have been a pale word for 
her feelings. His greeting was the ordinary conven- 
tional one, which any casual acquaintance would give. 
How it minimizes the separation that was now 
ended ! He comes back from the grave as if he had 
been but on an ordinary short journey. But he re- 
peats it, and witha deeper meaning, as the prelude 
to his handing on to them the mission which the 
Father had entrusted to him. It is the sight of the 
risen Lord which brings true peace, and it is 
the possession of that peace as his gift which lays on 
us the charge to carry on his work, and fits us for it. 

The gift of the Holy Spirit was the germ of the 
Pentecostal gift. John has already told us that the 
glorifying of Jesus was the necessary preliminary to 
that gift ; and so as the former progressed the latter 
followed. Those who believed in a risen Lord were 
capable of one degree of it ; those whu believed in an 
ascended Lord were capable of a fuller measure ; 
and as their capacity increased their endowment in- 
creased. It is our apprehension by faith of Jesus 
that determines the measure of that gift which we 
shall receive. 

The power of forgiving and retaining sins was no 
prerogative of the Twelve, but was bestowed on all 
the disciples. It is the direct consequence of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. Men ‘‘ moved by the Holy Ghost” 
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will be able to discern other men’s spirits, and will 
know who are truly penitent, and their assurance of 
forgiveness vill be itself the echo and the channel of 
the divine forgiveness. This is not the special func- 
tion and privilege of a priesthood, but belongs to all 
who have seen the Lord, and have received his peace 
into their believing hearts. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 














riental Lesson-Lights 
==:---. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — “—j- 


$6 HEY Have Taken Away My Lorp, anp I 
Know not WHERE THEY Have Laip Him.”— 
Had Mary any shadow of reason to think 
that unfriendly hands might have taken away the 
body of the Lord? The ancient custom, which still 
survives in the East, of depositing articles-of value 
with the dead, gave rise to the tomb-robbers, of 
whose work of desecration both history and arche- 
ology have much to tell. The ancient Egyptians 
exhausted their ingenuity in trying to obscure and 
hide the entrance into the tombs of their friends from 
tomb-robbers, but frequently in vain. Petrie says: 
‘“There were two well-entrances tothe pyramid 
close together;"" and again, ‘‘ A large wooden coffin 
that we found, the a and the lid were two equal 
parts, plainly rectangular, and they lay where some 
old spoiler had left them ;” and, ‘* The hills near the 
pyramid had been much used for rock-tombs,... 
but these had been plundered in early times.”’ 
‘*Peace Be Unto You.”"—An Oriental Christian 
tells me that when a youth he chanced to visit Tri- 
poli. There he saw a company of Muhammadans 
smoking and playing by a pool. In his ignorance, 
he saluted them by saying, ‘‘// salam alikum” 
(‘‘ Peace be upon you’’). 1 of them were en- 
raged, and some of them took up the chairs on 
which they sat, and would: have struck him, but a 
more humane member of the company interposed, 
and with difficulty restrained his wrathful friends on 
the ground that the boy was r and ignorant, and 
did not know that ‘* beyond all contradiction the less 
is blessed of the better” ; and then taking the offend- 
ing boy by the hand, he admonished him saying : 
‘*My son, the Moslems are the better, and the bless- 
ing of peace is ever theirs to bestow. It is a usurpa- 
tion which they would not endure, that members of 
other sects should affect to bestow peace upon them. 
Go, and when you salute Muhammadans, say, 
‘Allah Maakum’” (**God is with you”). Never- 
theless, non-Moslems salute one another by the fre- 
quent use of one or other of the forms derived from 
the root word ‘‘salam.” Moslems show unusual 
courtesy to others when they say, ‘‘ Peace be upon 
you.” 
me He BreEATHED ON THEM.”—The Greek Orthodox 
priest, in administering baptism, breathes three 
times upon the water and in the face of the candi- 
date. Other Oriental religious officials regarded 
blowing from the mouth as a symbol or blessing. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HOM seckest thou? (v. 15.) Every sentient 
thing in the universe seems destined to spend 
its existence in a ceaseless and too often a 
fruitlesssearch. The birds in the air, the beasts in the 
forest, the fishes in the sea, are forever hunting after 
food and shelter. Each mysterious movement of the 
bee-hive and the ant-hill is to be understood in the 
light of this law. In every eye of every creature in 
the world there is an expectant look. All of us want 
something that we now have not. We men are seek- 
ing food, shelter, clothing, place, position, power, 
peace and rest and love. At night we lie down to 
sleep because our search has worn us out. In the 
morning we rise to begin it over again. Stand in a 
busy street and gaze into those strained and eager 
human faces. Some are like the weasel, some are 
like the fox, some are like the wolf. All are being 
hunted and all are hunting. The tragedy lies here 
—that so few know what they really need! It is a 
blind, senseless groping after something, the nature 
of which they do not understand. Ring a bell, blow 
a trumpet, call a halt, and ask them, ‘‘ What seekest 
thou ? Whom seekest thou?” and not one in a hun- 
dred can tell. But Jesus knew. Consciously or un- 
consciously all were seeking God. Every soul was 
sensibly or insensibly groping after the revelation of 
the great mystery. Not one of them has ever found 
peace until he has discovered God. 

The disciples therefore were glad. when they saw 
the Lord (vy. 20). Gladness is peace lifted to a higher 
power. Gladness is peace set tomusic. The moment 
he entered their presence, the disciples of the Master 
were glad. Joys sprang up all around him as he 
passed down the street, as he entered the synagogue 
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or the cottage. I sat down on a chair the other day, 
and a music box began to play. It would have been 
far better for me to have had the music in my soul, for 
I go into homes where there is neither music in chairs 
nor tables nor people. To be able to carry music, 
laughter, hope, and joy into such places is divine. 
Are people glad when they see you coming? Many 
of us would be disillusioned if we could listen to what 
they say when they hear our footsteps and peep 
trough the blinds: ‘‘ There comes that old joy-killer 
again!” No man has any right to go where he can- 
not carry gladness. 
Peace be unto you (vy. 21). 


** This is peace : 
To conquer love of self and lust of life, 
To tear deep-rooted passion from the breast, 
To still the inward strife.’’ 


Peace is either an acquisition or a gift; it is never an 
accident. Sometimes in the long struggle and en- 
deavor of life people attain a tranquillity and repose 
that are incredible, but the deepest peace is a be- 
stowment. There are peculiar souls endowed with 
the power of diffusing it like alight or fragrance. To 
come into their presence is to feel peace steal into 
the soul. Such was the power of Christ. Wherever 
people opened their hearts to his influence, he brought 
them repose. Sometimes it was by a word, some- 
times by a look, more often it was the result of his 
mere personal presence. This is a beneficent power. 
How few possess it! We know too many people 
whose very footstep produces restlessness and 
anxiety. hey cannot speak without creating dis- 
cord. They leave strife behind them as a vessel 
leaves a wake. If you wish to attain one of the 
supreme graces of the human spirit, acquire the 
power to enjoy and to bestow peace. 

Receive ye the Holy Spirit (v. 22). This was the 
third and most wonderful of the gifts imparted by 
our Lord. He gave his disciples peace, gladness, 
and the Holy Spirit. This last gift is his pre- 
rogative alone. No human being can give another 
the Holy Spirit, but every one of us may become 
capable of imparting a spirit of holiness. When 
Florence Nightingale moved among the wounded 
soldiers of the British army she performed her most 
amazing ministry,—not upon their physical, but upon 
their moral, natures. She made them conscious of 
the divine life, and stirred them to irrepressible long- 
ings for its attainment. Henry Drummond exerted 
the same angelic influence. The worst people in the 
slums and the prisons could not look into his. face 
without heart throbs of anguish over the wrongs they 
had done and soul yearnings after the good they had 
left undone. Frederick Robertson threw the 
same sublime spell over the spirits of the congrega- 
tions to which he preached. One of his parishioners 
declared that even his photograph hanging on the 
wall affected him in the same strange way. When 
Napoleon appeared on horseback he inspired the 
passions of war. When Washington presented him- 
self to his countrymen he aroused the passion for 
liberty. When Jesus enters the presence of his fol- 
lowers he makes them hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. And it is possible for us to be like him. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Where Jesus is present, joy cannot be absent, 


a 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
Christ Uurecognized 
HE turned herself back, and beholdeth Jesus 
standing, and knew not that it was Jesus (v. 14). 
‘* Yes ma’am, he stopped just there at the gate 
speaking to some one, and I gave a glance at him, 
and never thought who it was,” said an old woman, 
telling of her absent son's return. ‘All them long 
weeks and months I'd been waiting and praying for 
him to come, and then didn’t know him when he 
stood outside the gate! I even wondered to myself, 
fretty-like, who was coming to hinder my work.” 


Called by Name 


Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, 
and saith unto him in Hebrew, Rabboni (vy. 16). 
Some time ago a little fellow was left in the charge 
of relatives while his parents were away on a vaca- 
tion. The boy was soon quite at home with his new 
friends, and in a short time regarded them as father 
and mother. When his real parents returned, the 
little fellow had so far forgotten them that, to their 
sorrow, he treated their first advances and love-mak- 
ing with indifference. Finally the father remem- 
bered a peculiar pet name he had been accustomed 
to use, and putting out his arms with a loving smile 
on his face, he used the word in the old familiar 
tone. The boy’s face at once lighted up, and witha 


sudden jump he leaped into his father’s arms. 


The Christian’s Peace 


Jesus came and stood in the midst, and saith unto 
them, Peace be unto you (v. 19). 


I knew two mer- 
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chants who lived side by side on the same street. 
For many years they had both been prosperous men 
—had made money, had a position in the busi- 
ness world, stood well socially, were happil married 
and had pleasant families of children. Suddenly, in 
the stringency of hard times which almost came to 
be a panic, both of these men lost largely, and it was 
evident that their fortunes had taken wings and 
flown away. At fifty years of age they must start 
in again. One of them was a Christian, and the 
other was not. The man who was not a Christian 
came home in the evening and went upstairs as if 
to dress for dinner. When he did not return, his 
daughter went to call him, and found him dying the 
death of a suicide from poison he had swallowed. 
No tongue could ever describe the sorrow and an- 
ish and unrest that drove that poor man to such a 
eed, or describe the distress left behind him among 
those who loved him so dearly. The Christian mer- 
chant was obliged to give up his great store, and his 
family moved out of their fine house; but his man- 
hood was all left. He took a place as a clerk in 
another store, and rented a small house. His Chris- 
tian wife and children loyally gathered around him. 
He was in his place in church just as always ; his 
testimony in the prayer-meeting expressed, if any- 
thing, a little more sweetness, and there was more 
somntort in it than ever to the listeners who knew the 
brave struggle he was making, and saw the peace of 
God in his idl : 


Gladness After Sorrow 

The disciples therefore were glad, when they saw 
the Lord (v.20). I was greatly impressed in reading 
a single sentence by Mr. Landor, the explorer, who 
was captured while trying to make an entrance into 
the hermit city of Tibet. He was treated with the 
most awful cruelty, and underwent as brutal torture 
as any man perhaps ever experienced who survived 
to tell. the story. At last he escaped to his friends, 
his wounds were ministered to, and he had opportu- 
nity for food and nursing. His normal high spirits 
that were beginning to fade away came back as by 
magic. His sentence which inspired and thrilled me 
was this: ‘‘It is strange how one moment of happi- 
ness makes you forget months of hardships and suf- 
ferings.” et it is not strange, though it is marvel- 
ous. God has set the world to that key. Joy shall 
forever conquer pain. 


Nyack-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


et 
The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D, 


Jesus, Then and Now 
1. The Priend : 
Woman, why weepest thou ? (11-15.) 
Moved with compassion for them (Matt. g : 36). 
He had compassion on her ( Luke 7 : 13). 
Touched . .. feeling of our infirmities (Heb. 4:15). 
a. The Brother : 
Go unto my brethren (17). 
Do the will of my Father. .. my brother (Matt. 12 : 49, 50). 
The first-born among many brethren (Rom, 8 : 29). 
Not ashamed to call them brethren (Heb. 2: 11), 
3- The Guest : 

Jesus came... stood in the midst (19). 
Two or three... in my name... am I (Matt. 18 : 20). 
I am with you always (Matt. 28 : 20). 
Our fellowship is with... Jesus Christ (1 John 1 : 3). 
4- The Peace-giver : 

Peace be unto you (19-21). 
His name... Prince of Peace (Isa. 9 : 6). 
Peace I leave with you (John 14 : 27). 
Good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (Acts 10 : 36). 
5. The Promise-keeper : 

Receive ye the Holy Spirit (22). 

Another Comforter, . . . even the Spirit (John 14 : 16, 17). 
They were all filled with the Holy Spirit (Acts 2 : 4). 

The Spirit of God dwelleth in you (1 Cor. 3 : 16). 

6. The Sin-bearer : 

Whose soever sins... they are forgiven (23). 
Through this man. . . remission of sins (Acts 13 : 38, 39). 
Once offered to bear the sins of many (Heb. g : 28). 
His own self bare our sins (1 Pet. 2 : 24). 


* 
The Lord of life is not found in the arms of death. 
‘ 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bibie Reading Association.) 


Monday.—John 20: 1-10 . 
Tuesday.—John 20: 11-23 . . 
Wednesday.— Matt. 28 : 9-20. 
Thursday.—Luke 24 : 13-24 . 
Friday.—Luke 24 : 25-35 . 
Saturday.—Luke 24 : 36-48 . 
Sunday.—1 Cor. 15: 1-11 . 


. « « The early visit 

. The Resurrection 

eee . The false report 

. The journey to Emmaus 

. Explaining the Scriptures 

. ** Behold my hands”’ 

. According to the Scriptures 


54 


There may be many foes, but there can be no fears 
to those who know the victory over death. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HO was it that stood outside of Jesus’ sepulcher 
weeping? Why was Mary weeping? Pres- 
ently, what did Mary do? When she stooped 

down and looked into that tomb, what did she see ? 
What question did these angels put toher? What was 
her reply? Whom did Mary see next? Why did she 
not recognize Jesus ? How did the Master bring her 
to realize that it was really himself ? What commis- 
sion did Jesus then give to Mary? Did she obey ? 
Did the disciples believe what Mary told them ? 

See, we are now in an upper chamber, and it is 
evening. Who are there? Why are the doors fast 
closed ? Who is it who appears to those assembled 
within ? How do they feel when they first see him ? 
When he showed them his wounded hands and feet, 
how did they feel ? 

Now go back to that early morning when the 
women started from the city with spices to go to the 
tomb where they had laid the y of Jesus. Let 
the leader draw out the fact that it was a mournful 
company of women that went to that garden of 
ey 2 It was also a sad company of disciples that 
was left behind in the city. Why was this so sad a 





A 
SAD GLAD 
MORNING EVENING 
JESUS 
DEAD RISEN 











day to them all? Because Jesus, whom, they loved, 
and who they hoped was to be the Messiah, was 
dead. Now put on the board the words, A Sad 
Morning. Jesus Dead. But what does verse 20 of 
our lesson say as to how the disciples felt? They 
felt glad. And why had their feelings so changed ? 
Because now they knew that Jesus was risen.. Put 
down the words Glad Evening and Risen. Now 
lead on to the fact that this should be the gladdest 
truth in all the Bible to us,—that our a is not 
dead, but living in the very presence of God ; and 
that in him we see the promise of our own glad 
resurrection, if we are truly his disciples. 
New York Ciry. 


The risen Lord leads to the resurrection life. 


oe 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs '’) 


** Jesus Christ is risen to-day."’ 

** Angels, roll the rock away !"’ (17: 7-10. 24: I-4). 

** The strife is o'er, the battle done.'’ Psalm 118 : 22-29. 

‘The Day of Resurrection! earth, (170: 12-18, 238: 12-18.) 
tell it out abroad." Psalm 49 : 1-5. 

** At the Lamb's high feast we sing.”’ (65: 1-9. 103: 1-5.) 

*** Welcome, happy morning!" age Psalm 100: 1-5. 
to age shall say."’ (140: I-3. 199: 1-3.) 

‘** Come, ye faithful, raise the strain.'' Psalm 145 : 1-7. 

** Jesus lives! thy terrors now."’ (216: 1-4. 313 : 1-5.) 


% 


Every worshiper will be a witness. 


Graded Helps} 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Psalm 16 : 7-11. 








Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
Believe, Have Life, Through His Name. 


Lesson Material: The Resurrection Story. 
Lesson Teaching: “ Christ is Risen Now,” 
INTRODUCTION, 


In Moscow and other cities of Russia the people 
have a beautiful custom of celebrating a holy, happy 
day. Just at midnight when this day begins many 


church bells ring, windows are thrown open, thou- 
sands of lamps and candles are lighted suddenly, 
and on every side people sing or shout, ‘‘ Christ is 
It is Easter, one of the 


risen! Christ is risen!” 
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brightest days of all the year. At Easter time last 
year twelve thousand Russians and many other pil- 
ny visited Jerusalem to see the place where Jesus 

1ed and rose again. Some were so happy that they 
knelt and prayed, and even cried for joy. It is so 
each year. 

Do you like stories,—wonderful, true stories? Of 
all the stories you ever heard this Easter story is the 
most wonderful. John’s Gospel tells who were the 
very first people to see Jesus after he rose from 
the dead. It is sometimes called the resurrection 
story. We learned that hard word in our Goldeu 
Text when we talked about the raising of Lazarus. 
Then Jesus said, ‘I am the resurrection, and the 
life,” and we wrote those words near the cross of our 
review diagram (see Lesson1r), The raising of Laza- 
rus was wonderful, but it was more wonderful when 
Jesus himself rose from the dead, 


ReEvIEw. 


We know how Jesus died on the cross to save 
people from their sins. Recall last week's outline, 
or review diagram, recalling events of the last les- 
son. There were many sad hearts that Friday night 
among the friends whose leader was dead. After 
laying the body of Jesus away, wrapped in clean 
linen and spices, they left the tomb. (Draw an out- 
line.) Pilate gave permission to the priests to send 
soldiers to guard it, lest the disciples should come by 
night to steal the body and say ‘‘ He is risen.” 


LESSON. 


After the Jewish sabbath the women came early to 
the tomb to briug more apenas, thinking ‘‘ Jesus is 
here."" (Write Jesus.) John tells how wonderfully 
they were surprised. As I read it to you (vs. 1-22) 
notice who was the very first person to see and speak 
to Jesus. ‘ The other disciple” means John, who 
saw or heard all about it, and knew it was true. 

Would you like to visit a graveyard in the dark ? 
The friends of Jesus went to the tomb before sunrise, 
and found it open and the body of Jesus gone. So 
they said, ‘‘ Jesus is not here.” (The Times picture 
shows a rock tomb with the stone rolled away.) No 
wonder they were troubled. After Peter and — 
went away, who stood alone near the tomb? (Write 
Mary.) Not Mary, Jesus’ mother, nor Mary the sister 
of Lazarus, but Mary Magdalene. 

John tells many things that Mary did. (Write 
them as you question.) ary Stood where? Doing 
what? As she Wept she could hardly. see through 
her tears, soshe ——? Stooped and Looked where ? 
And Sew what ? When the angels, asked ‘‘ Why 

(wea brf & 2 —* a4 a 
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weepest thou?" Mary Said what? No wonder she 
wept. Perhaps she meant to go away then, for she 
Turned and saw ag ss of it!—but she Knew 
him Not, even when he spoke and said, ‘‘ Woman, 
why weepest thou? Whom seekest thou?” She even 
thought he was the gardener, and said, ‘‘ Sir,” etc. 
When Jesus spoke her name, ‘‘ Mary,” then she knew 
(erase ‘‘ not”), and called him ‘‘ Master.” Jesus told 
her what to do, so ‘‘she Went and Told the disciples 
that she had seen the Lord, and that he had spoken 
these things unto her.” What a wonderful message: 
**Christ is Risen.’’ (Write it, and add Risen near 
the tomb.) 

The disciples of Jesus could not believe the good 
news at first, but that very evening, when they 
were gathered together, Jesus came and stood 
among them, saying, ‘‘Peace be unto you,” and 
showed them his hands and his side. (See the pic- 
ture roll.) Then they knew him too, and were glad. 
Again he said ‘‘ Peace be unto you,” and told them 
of the work he wanted them to do, and said ‘* Receive 
ye the Holy Spirit.” Several times afterwards the 
disciples and others saw him. He never died again, 
but one day, as he talked with his disciples on fhe 
Mount of Olives, he was taken up into heaven. 

When Paul wrote about it he said, ‘‘ But now is 
Christ risen from the dead,” etc. (Add Now, and 
impress the thought of a living Christ to-day; also 
add ‘‘ risen" to the review diagram.) 

Jesus told Mary to go and tell that he had risen, 
and he wants us all to tell the same glad message. 
Because he was the first to rise (the first fruits), all 
his true followers shall rise some day to be with him. 
That is why we sing 

‘*Sweetly the bells are ringing at Easter dawn, 
Sweetly the birds are singing on Easter morn, 
And the words that they say 
On each glad Easter day 
Are, Christ the Lord is risen.’’ 


Peoria, ILL. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


F YOU have taught in the Sunday-school during 
the last five years, this will be the third time you 
have had aSa lesson the resurrection of Jesus, 
exclusive of Easter. For variety’s sake, then, you 
will do well to confine your teaching this time to the 
account in the fourth Gospel. This is the most sim- 
ple and explicit, and John is the only one of the four 
writers who claimed to have been an eye-witness of 
the closing scenes of the earthly life of Jesus (19 : 35). 
He records in this lesson only what he himself saw, 
and the testimony of Mary. He gives the account of 
the ways in which three persons discovered that 
Jesus had risen from the dead. He relates how each 
of these three found out the great truth for himself, 
and learned his own lesson of trust and love as the 
fact of the resurrection became clear to his spiritual 
vision. Show your pupils how each opens a pathway 
for them to walk in, that they may become assured 
that Christ has risen, Put the three in this order : 
Peter’s Experience of the Risen Lord. The per- 
sonal influence and testimony of Jesus had won Peter 
to be his disciple when as yet Christ had wrought no 
miracle (John 1: 41, 42). Peter had willingly given up 
his business and all other ambitions to follow Jesus 
(Luke 5 : 10, 11). Afterwards Jesus had wrought 
healing in Peter’s household (Mark 1 : 30, 31), and 
had saved him from drowning (Matt. 14 : 30, 31). Pe- 
ter’s passionate love for his Master was boundless 
(Mark 14: 29; Luke 22:33). Yet he had no con- 
ception of the resurrection of Jesus (Matt. 16 : 21, 22). 
When Mary told him that the tomb was empty, he 
and she both supposed that the body had been taken 
somewhere else (John 20: 2, 3). Then he looked 
into the tomb and saw the cloths in which the body 
had been wee ‘* by themselves,” and so arranged 
as to show that no robbery had occurred, he went 
home ‘‘ wondering at that which was come to pass” 
(Luke 24 : 12). . 

If any of your pupils express doubts of the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus, show them that this disciple, 
whom Jesus loved tenderly (Luke 22: 31, 32), and 
who adored him for his words and deeds, accepting 
his commands as law, made no statement at the 
tomb that he had risen from the dead. But no one 
was ever more confident than Peter became of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ (1 Pet. 1: 3, 21; 3 : 18, 
21, 22). Let those who doubt, and wonder as Peter 
did, keep on as he did, loving the Lord and doing his 


~ WU. on me « 


John’s Experience of the Risen Christ. Peter and 


. John had .been .partners in business before they be- 


came disciples of Christ. They were with him in 
the greatest displays of his power and glory, as at 
the raising of Jairus’ daughter (Luke 8 : 51-55), and 
the transfiguration (Mark 9: 2). They both had the 
same evidence that the resurrection was a fact (John 
20: 4-7). But what sent Peter away wondering, sat- 
isfied John (v. 8). 

There are quiet, meditative souls like John who 
never doubt that Christ is risen and present with 
them. Let them not be impatient with brethren like 
Peter. Let them steadfastly hold their faith in Christ 
and love to him. It is itself a revelation of the new 
life in him. 

Mary’s Experience With the Risen Lord. While 
Jesus lived Mary was content to be near him and 
minister to him. When he died the world became a 
blank to her except the place where his body lay. 
When she found that that had disappeared she took 
note of nothing else, but went and told Peter and 
John, hoping they would help her to find it. When 
they went away she remained in hopeless sorrow 
which no surprises could affect (vs. 11-15), But when 
her risen Lord would reveal himself to her, he did 
not begin, as he did to the two disciples at Emmaus 
(Luke 24 : 25-27), by expounding the Scriptures, nor 
did he call her foolish and dull as he did them. He 
did not show her proofs of his identity as he did to 
the apostles (Luke 24 : 38-40). He only uttered her 
name. Heart spoke to heart: ‘‘ Mary "—‘* My Mas- 
ter!" How superfluous to her after that were proofs 
of his resurrection! Mary had found her Lord. 

Her sense of possessing him again was too personal 
for her own best use of it. She would have con- 
tented herself as before by appropriating him—‘‘ My 
Master.” But he had not risen from the dead merely 
to heal one woman's broken heart. He would make 


‘use of her knowledge of him risen to comfort and 


strengthen his disciples and enlighten and save the 
world (John 20: 17, 18). Love must express itself in 
service. He sent her to ‘‘ my brethren,” and followed 
soon to give them his benediction, and commission 
them to go forth in the power of the Holy Spirit to 
proclaim his gospel (vs. 19-23). 

If time permits, prepare for yourself questions from 
such passages as Acts 2: 32, 33; 4:33; John im: 
25, 206; Romans 8: 11; 1 Corinthians 15 : 17-20; 
Philippians 3: 10, 11 ; Ephesians 2: 4-7. 

Boston. 


x 


He suits His teaching to the faith we have, and 
not to that we ought to have. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Resurrection 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 20, 21). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The story of the resurrection day as told in the 
fourth Gospel contains much which is not related 
elsewhere, and differs from other accounts in much 
the same way that the Gospel according to John 
differs from the synoptic Goapaie. As Westcott 
points out, it is not written as a simple record of 
facts, but rather as ‘‘a revelation of spiritual truth 
through outward facts.”". Each character is a sort of 
type ; each detail has meaning. -The writer desires 
to recount the incidents ‘* which called out in the dis- 
ciples the fulness of belief triumphant over per- 
sonal sorrow or fear or doubt.” 

The most characteristic feature of this account is 
therefore the portraiture of individuals. Peter, 
John, Mary Magdalene, Thomas, are clearly etched 
through their method of reaching a conviction of the 
Master’s renewed life. The disciple ‘‘whom Jesus 
loved” believed most readily when he noted the 
triple sign of the opened tomb, the empty tomb, and 
the untouched grave-clothes. Mary believed when 
she heard the familiar voice, so passionately loved. 
The disciples were at peace in their hearts when they 
saw the wounds in his side. Thomas believed when 
he had made his own test. His confession was 
sublime and complete. But the highest and strong- 
est faith is that which did not need to rest on such 
experiences, which felt that the new life of Jesus was 
congruous and natural. 

The resurrection of Jesus is one of the great ‘‘trans- 
forming facts” of history. It revolutionized the 
interpretation of life. The tendency of men has 
been to lay stress upon human life as a great boon, 
and upon its ending as the chief calamity that can 
come to men, The resurrection of Jesus is the great 
reason for believing in a general resurrection. His 
continuing life is the pledge of immortality. Human 
life, short as it is, becomes a time of preparation 
for the larger life that follows, the life with Christ, 
for which the great apostle (Phil. 1 : 23) longed. 

In view of the conscious knowledge of Christ which 
is attainable by his real disciples the question of the 
historical proof of the resurrection falls into the back- 
ground. We know that he manifests himself to us 
to-day. That knowledge is unshakeable and just as 
clear to the disciple of to-day as Paul's data were to 
him (1 Cor. 15 : 3-8). It is a matter of profound in- 
terest to study the varied testimony to the reality of 
the resurrection, but not a vital matter to unify it. 

The last two verses of the twentieth chapter con- 
stitute an ideal close to the Gospel. The last chap- 
ter has ever been recognized as an appendix. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
lessons in John will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon 
request, for a two-cent stamp. 

Stapfer’s ‘‘Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ” is a clear and strong discussion of the data 
of the resurrection by one Who leans to the ‘ vision” 
theory. Sanday, ‘‘Outlines of the Life of Jesus” 
($$ 68-72), is condensed and full of curious reserve 
but complete. Two well-known monographs are 
Westcott’s ‘‘ Gopel of the Resurrection” and Milli- 
gan’s ‘‘ The Resurrection of our Lord.” 


III. Questions For Stupy AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 

1. The Opened Tomb. (1.) With what purpose did 
the women come early on Sunday to the tomb? 
(2.) What was their first impulse when they saw the 
state of the tomb ? 

2. The Threefold Sign of Resurrection. (3.) What 
three facts won the faith of the beloved disciple ? 
(4.) What was the character of the last bit of evi- 
dence? (5.) Note the characteristic acts of the two 
disciples. 

3. The Beautiful Surprise 
was her thought regarding 
Jesus reveal himself to her ? : 

4. The Proof Which Gladdened the Disciples. 
(8.) What did the sight of his wounded body mean 
to them ? 

5. The Triumph of Faith. (9.) How may we ex- 
plain the resistance of Thomas and yet his thorough- 
going declaration of faith? (10.) What, however, is 
truly triumphant faith ? 

YaLe UNIVERSITY. 


or Mary. (6.) What 
esus? (7.) How did 


Love may seck ignorantly, but it is soon led into 
light. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Picturesand Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents will pay fora quar- 
ter’ s set of twelve different pictures and two maps, 
cach on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





June 4, 1905. The Making of a Chris- 
tian: Helping One Another. 
Eph. 4: 1-6; Heb. 10: 24, 25. (Conse- 
cration Meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Helping by ~ ree (Phil. 3 : 17- 
1 


9). 
TuEs.—By prayer (John 17 : 13-19). 
WED.—By money (1 Cor. 16 : 1-6). 
THURS.—By sympathy (Eph. 4 : 30-32). 
FRI.—By instruction (Gal. 6 : 1-10). 
SaT,—By encouragement (Isa. 35 : 3-10). 











How may the educated help the ignorant? 
What are the best ways to help with money ? 
How does helping others help ourselves ? 


HE most distinctive mark of Chris- 
tianity is unselfish love for others. 
Some might say it was devotion to 

the truth. But science prides itself upon 
its pure love of truth ; and while we be- 
lieve that its error is in limiting its love 
of truth too much to truth of one kind, 
we joyfully acknowledge that science is 
distinguished for its high “devotion to 
truth. Love of truth is not the especially 
characteristic thing in Christianity, for 
others than Christians have it. No one 
loves truth as God loves it. But the 
most glorious thing about God is not 
this, but his love. God islove. God so 
loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, And Jesus, though he was 
the truth and allowed no falsehood, in- 
sisted that the great thing was love. 
The first commandment of the law was 





love of God and the second, love of man. 
And his disciples came to be known by | 
this—that they had love one to another. 

And love is simply the will to help. | 
To please Christ ,we, will be those_ who | 
follow his way, accepting his doctrine, 
and doing his will, which is to love truth 
and to serve him and men, ‘*Be ye 
kind" was one of the first admonitions | 
in his church. ‘The early disciples re- 
cognized how kind God was. hat a 
revelation of kindness Jesus had been 
to them and how much they owed it to 
him to go out into the world and to be 
simply gentle and kind and helpful in it. 

5 4 

Every one of us can help some one. 
We can help others in our homes. Chil- 
dren can help by being cheerful and 
obedient, servants by being faithful and 
efficient, fathers by being gentle and 
kind, mothers by being patient and cour- 
ageous, boys by being industrious and 
quiet, girls by being prompt and con- | 
siderate ; and being willing to be help- 
ful in such ways will suggest countless 
helpful things that we can do. We can 
take trouble for others uncomplainingly. 
We can foresee necessities and prepare 
forthem, We can give up our own plans | 
cheerfully when we see that they will 
interfere with the plans of others, or 
cause trouble to others. Sometimes a 
word of praise will help. Sometimes a 
word of warning. Sometimes a book or 
a bunch of flowers or a little gift of 
money, or a prayer. Sometimes a greet- 
ing, or a word of commendation spoken 
to another. There are thousands of ways 
of helping if we want to help. 


x 

It is told of Sir Bartle Frere that once 
after a long absence he was expected 
home. His wife sent a new servant who 
had come to the family since Sir Bartle 
had gone away, to meet him at the rail- 
road station. ‘‘But how shall I know 
Sir Bartle,” said he. ‘‘ I have never seen 
him.” ‘*Oh, you will have no difficulty,”’ 
said Lady Frere, ‘just look for a tall 
gentleman helping somebody.”’ At the 
Station, the quick-witted servant saw a 
tall gentleman helping an old lady out 
of a railway carriage and carrying her 
bundles for her. ‘* Are you Sir Bartle,” 
said he. ‘Yes, James,” said the tall | 
gentleman, ‘‘I was expecting you.” 

Among the non-Christians, said Jesus, | 
men would extort all the help they 
could from others, but among Christians, 
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Vinegar Certainty 


is a thing the average housewife doesn’t expect. 
She knows how easily and how generally cider 
vinegar is imitated, and she isn’t quite sure whether 
she has vinegar in the house, or a mixture of 


could get acquainted with 


Heinz Malt Vinegar 


and thus bring into the home a perfectly pure, deli- 
cately aromatic, clear brown vinegar that cannot 
be confused, either in look or taste, with any 
deleterious imitation ever made. 

Our Malt Vinegar is made from choice, clean 
It is healthful, nourishing malt extract 
converted into a vinegar by a careful, scientific 
process occupying no less than nine months before 
the vinegar is ready to be stored for a year. 
ing this time the vinegar is mellowed and freed 


The Heinz label never covers a sham. Vine- 
gar certainty is under it in any bottle of Heinz 


This is but one of our 57 varieties. 


But she could be. She 


Dur- 


H. J. HEINZ CO. 
Pittsburgh, 
U.S.A. 








men would i? | to give others all the 
help they could. Are we of those who 
always rely upon the help of others and 
seek for it, or of those who seek to a 
as he sought who saved others but could 
not save himself ? 


We can help one anéther by forgive- 
ness and forgetfulness of all mistake and 
offense. 

We can help by simply loving and re- 
fusing to feel otherwise. 

If God so helped us we ought to help 
one another. 








American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“The best edition of 
the Bible ever given 
to English readers. | 
wish it were in use 
in all our homes and 
churches. I use it 
exclusively in my 
pulpit.”_r. S. MacArthur, 


D.D., Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York City. 


Issued in over roo styles. 
booksellers. Send for our free booklet “ The 
Story of the Revised Bible.” THOMAS 
NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th 
Street, New York. We also publish the King 
James Version in over 400 styles. Send for 
catalogues. 


For sale by all 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate saihanae or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

. 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

¥ copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

: One free copy addi- 

Free Copies gina will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
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Enough copies of any one issue of the paper te 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 
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1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











HE FAVORITE LINE to 
the International Epworth 
League Convention, Denver, 
July 5-9, 1905; International 
Conventions of the Christian 
Church, San Francisco, Cal., 
August 17-24, 1905, will be the 


Union Pacific 
All competition distanced. 


The Overland Limited 


Electric lighted, makes the run 
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Hlison & Hamlin 


PIPE ORGANS 


embody every feature of tone and 
mechanism essential to the beau- 
tiful performance of musical wor- 
ship, and to a degree of perfec- 
tion which fifty-one years of 
experience has developed. 
Estimates furnished on application for organs 

with or without automatic attachment. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

















INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.21. George H. ringer, 
Manager, 258 and_ 260 Washing- 


ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 








from Chicago to San Francisco 
in less than three days. 


One Night to Denver from 
Chicago via UNION PACIFIC. 
Very Low Rates. 

For particulars inquire of 
J. T. HenprRicks, Gen. Agent, 
830 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 














SEND FOR OUR 
Colorado Publications 
The Colorado and 





THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


For eiectriz, gas, or oil. Send 
ink, sst Pearl St., New York. 








Southern Railway 


has issued a number of beautifully illustrated books 
on the scenic features of this wonderland. Our hand- 
some book, ** Picturesque jorado,"’ to your ad- 
dress for three cents to cover postage. Send one cent 
for our special “‘ Epworth League”’ folder. Just the 
sort of information you will want if you are coming to 
Address 


T. E. Pisher, Gen. Pass. Agent, Denver, Col. 


Colorado this summer. 








DON’T 


estimate free. 1. P. F 

decide gu ths acy, hymen bouk for your Sunday | 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S SONGS OF PRAISE 
want GEMS OF SONG, 


ith new, and 25 cents each. 
Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


Children’s Day Services 


** New—unusual—charming.'’—The 5S. S. Times. 

‘) Send roc. in 
stamps for sam- 

> ples of the three. 
$4.00 the roo, ! 
not prepaid. 





Sharon’s Rose 
Feast of Flowers 
Banners of Junetide 


Exercises, Songs, and Recitations No. 2 
for Children’s Day, 25 cents copy. 


8- / St. ila. 
Hall-Mack Co., Pubs. iss fifth Ave Wet | 





GOV'T REVOLVERS, GUNS, Swords nem | 
to 
. 5c. catalog mailed 6c. ' 


Goods mew and old auctioned 


Bannerman, 579 B’ way, N.Y 


| Louis 


High Up in the Tennessee 
Mountains 


| from one to two thousand feet above the sea 


level are located many delightful summer 
resorts with the most picturesque surround- 
ings, and fanned by pure mountain breezes, 
insuring cool days and nights. 

Before making your plans for the summer 
write for a copy of the beautifully illustrated 
folder of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Railway, describing these resorts. 
Mailed free upon application to W. L. Dan- 
ley, G. P. A., Nashville, Tenn. 

THAT SONG BOOK 
of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy 

CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE BUTCHER 
Y SPOTLESS 
TOWN 





TEEL 


THAT BOTH 
FOLDS.ANDROLLS UP 


THE ONLY 








N® dirt can exist in house where a Glen is used. 

porate every particle of mud from the shoes. 
Neat and attractive, is easily cleaned and does not 
curlup. Its wonderful construction and flexibilit 
will make it wear a lifetime. Unexcelled for resi- 
dences and entrances to all public and private 
sondinge. We make soda-fountain mats on same 
principle. 

Write to-day for circular and price list. 


Glen Manufacturing Co., Dept. B, Ellwood City, Pa. 





This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, 








a cs 








Por folks would then abstain from meat, 





And so he brightens his trade you know, 








surroundings. 


By polishing with SAPQLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


‘ Fifty-eighth year. 
ares for any American College. New Buildings, 
eee and Swimming Pool. Campus 50 acres. 


in plain sight guarantées that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 


It’s as true 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Mass. 


OF THEOLOGY 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


John |. Blair Foundation. 


Blairstown, 


oderate rates. 


THE GENUIN 








r 
The most perfect, highest class hells in the world. 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 


nearly 3,000 churches using Gur cups. 
Sanitary Communion Ou 
Seventh Street, Koch: 











tht Co. 
N. ¥. 


7) 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 


Announcement for 1905-06, Now Ready. 


New Jersey. 
re- 


JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


E GENUINE MENEELY BFS 


Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West ‘Troy P. O., N.Y. 





GHURGH BELLS anc'Peat 
Best Ne Del Copper and Tin. 


McSHAN 





Get our price. 


and PEALS 
BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 








THE 


Did You Save It ? 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


can and will help you. 


save systematically. 
something from the start. 


Look back over your accounts, Open your 
purse and see how plainly you can see the 
bottom. Look at the bank book, and com- 
pare last month’s balance with this. 

Where is the dollar, or five, or ten that 
you meant to save? Did you save what you 
meant to? 


Prudential 


It can provide a way of saving, and 
make it decidedly to your own and your family’s advantage to 
It can also make your savings earn 








Without 
committing 
myself to any 
action,! shall be 
gies to receive 
ree particulars and 
rates cof Endowment 
Policies 





















OP Bcc 
Me anienssnnseames 
POND cinccintiintrnsinininin 


Occupation 


of America. 


400N F. DRYDEN, 
President. 













poseubtonsesemmnsened Dept. 126 
The Prudential Insurance Co. 


Incorporated as a Stock Co, by the State of New Jersey. 


And if, while you are saving, you should be 
suddenly taken away, your family will receive 
immediately the insurance money which your 
payments secured from the very beginning. 
All this sets a man thinking. The 
six million Prudential policies now in 
force bear witness to their endorse- 
ment by millions of provident 


people. 









Home Office: 


NEWARK, N.J. 





Send coupon today for 
information of Profit- 
Sharing Endowment 
Policies. 

SEND COUPON 








TODAY. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


GLEN ta 















(Lesson for JUNE 4) MAY 20, 1905 


Pears’ 


The public’s choice since 1789. 








“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 
Pears Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 
It is the finest 
toilet soap in all 


the world. 


Makes Dirt 


“Step Lively” 


—this Modern Soap 








vescent 


Relief for 
Indiges- HOW TO 
tion BECOME 


Distress after Meals, Sick Stomach 


Nearly two generations of satisfied users testify to its 
great medicinal value. Simple, Pleasant, 
Reliable. It has been 


sold on merit more than 60 years. 
At Druggists, soc. and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 





We Furnish 


| w have, equipped thousands of earnest 
woineh now in successful practice, 
endorsed by pt and ients, and 


Any Sunday-school can to-day 
obtain Tunison’s Bible Bags, 
or 





and a// the money to earning $12 to $30 weekly. e teach this 

Both the them by our plan. Takes no profession by correspondance. 
d money from the treasury. Aa interesting booklet that will make clear 
Maps an Leaves no debt. Has supplied to-you the aims and methods which have 
over 12,000 schools end can made the Santtangue School pre-emine.ut in 
the Money supply yours. im its field will be gladly mailed at your request. 


H. C. Tunison, Pub., 1092 Wilcox Ave., Chicago The Chautaw ua School of Nursing, 


286 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


When answering adverti Ss, Pp 
mention The Sunday School Times. 





























Spy Out 
the Land 


Round Trip Homeseekers’ Tickets on sale 
every Tuesday, to and including October, to 
Minnesota, North Dakota,an? Canadian Points. 


One Fare Plus $2 


Tickets on sale to points in Montana, Idaho, 
Waahington, Oregon and British Columbia, 
first and third Tuesdays in May and June, 











VIA 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


Regarding rates and train service, write to P. W. Pummill, 
District Passenger Agent, 711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. For maps and farther information regarding land write 
to C. W. Mott, General Emigration Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 











